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THE WRONG DRESS. 
BY THF AUTHOR OF 
“The Golden Mask,” “ The Stranger’s Secret,” “ Man and 
His Idol,” “ The Warning Voice,” &c., &c. 
———_>——————_ 
CHAPTER XIV. 
THE LOST LOVE. 
Death that hath suck'd the honey of thy breath 
Hath no power yet upon thy beauty: 
Thou art not conquer'd; beauty's ensign yet 
Is crimson on thy lips and in thy cheeks, 
And death's pale flag is not advanced there. 
Romeo and Juliet. 

Wake up in the middle of the night out of asleep 
of dreams, I saw alight shining in the great closet, 
the door of which stood ajar. 

It was a bright light ; it was there for a moment, and 
then it was gone. 

Trembling, and in a cold dew of fear, I lay wonder- 
ing what it might mean, and half persuading myself 
that it was the creation of my own fancy. 

And when I had almost succeeded in arriving at this 
belief, it came again—came, flickered out vividly, and 
died away as if being borne into some inner clamber. 

Impelled by a curiosity that I could not restrain, I 
sprang from my wretched couch, aud with the drowsy 
influence of sleep still upon me, moved towards the 
door of the closet aud peeped in. AsI did so, some 
one was in the act of closing what appeared to be the 
wall of the closet, on which, as I noticed, a cloak was 
hanging, with one or two other garmeuts. 

Almost before I had looked, the wall closed to, and I 
was in darkness. 

Startled and confounded I stood looking about me, 
uncertain what to do next, when, on a sudden, I per- 
ceived a ray of light shiuing up through the floor at my 
feet. It was through a kuotin the boards that the light 
came, and with the feelings of wonder, doubt, and un- 
certainty that were upon me, I did net hesitate to sink 
4pon my knees, in an endeavour to investigate what I 
7 but regard as one of the mysteries of that strange 
Ouse, 
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The position I had taken disclosed to my view a 
small chamber, with oaken panels and a parquet floor ; 
but so far as I could see there were no windows, nor 
did I see any means by which access to it could be 
gained, except bya stone staircase, which evidently 
wound up through the ceiling into the floor above. 

It was a scantily furnished room. A few chairs 
were scattered about it, and there were some singular 
lookiug objects, which for some reason I associated in my 
mind with chemical studies. What I now know to have 
been an electrical machine stood in one corner; and 
there were globular bottles, retorts and objects of a 
similar nature on shelves and also Jumbering up the 
ground. 

But for these things I had only a hurried glance. 

My attention was concentrated, absorbed, fascinated 
by what was happening immediately under my feet. 

There just beneath me stood an antique oaken table, 
on which @ mattress had been spread, and upon that 
lay something covered with a rich Indian gold bro- 
caded shawl, 

As I looked I saw a figure descend the winding 
stairs light in hand, and in a moment I recognized the 
old man, with the black skull-cap, the white hair, and 
oil-exuding face. He was bearing the antique lamp 
with the two burners that I had seen upon the table in 
the room next that in which I had been sent to sleep. 

The rays of this amp played on the golden threads 
of the Indian coverlet; but not more brightly than 
they did on the ferret eyes of the being who ap- 
proached, peering cautiously forward, and occasionally 
holding the lamp above his head as he advanced, as if 
to make sure that he was alone and unnoticed. 

As he drew quite close and stood beside the table, 
it suddenly came upon me with a feeling of intense 
surprise that the object which lay there, partly con- 
cealed, was a human being! 

Under the lightly falling drapery, I could detect the 
unmistakeable indications of a figure lying senseless 
and immoveable. It was not difficult to imagine the 
features, and the fall of the shoulders was unmis- 
takeable. The feet, too, were sharply outlined. 
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With the question there rushed back on my brain 
a recollection of the man’s dismay at the proposal that 
I should be left under his roof. And might not this 
be the cause of it? Did not the secret knowledge 
that he had there something which he did not dare 
reveal to human eyes account for it ? 

While this thought was in my agitated mind, the 
Italian drew close, and setting down the lamp at the 
head of the figure, grasped the coverlet, that glistened 
afresh at his touch, and slowly raised it. 

In doing so he revealed to my astonished gaze the 
beautiful face of a sleeping woman! Ora dead wo- 
man—which ? 

Death which refines the grossest features in that 

First dark day of nothingness, 

The last of danger and distress, 

Before decay’s effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers, 
could have added nothing to the angelic beauty of that 
face. It was pure, and soft, and delicate, as if cut 
from the marble; every outline was exquisite in its 
clear-cut distinctness, yet neither sharp nor angular. 
The eyes were closed, the lips, white as the rest of 
the face, were lightly parted. Thick folds of bright 
hair seemed to frame this angel face. 

More angelic than ever, it looked as the satarnine 
Italian bent over it, like a demon, with his red eyes, 
and his shapeless mouth puckered up into a fresh form 
expressive of smiling cynicism. The contrast between 
the man’s brown skin and the spotless purity of the 
fair being over whom he bent, and who could scarcely 
have seen twenty summers, struck me painfully. 
And ashe stooped down over her face, and as | 
thought was abvut to shape that loose mouth of his 
into a kiss to be imprinted on the marble cheek, the 
sense of desecration was so strong upon me that 
I could with difficulty restrain an impulse to cry out. 
This impulse I fortunately succeeded in restrain- 


ao 


ng. 
‘And still watching, I saw that when the man had 
once bent over and peered closely into the face that 
was 50 pure and transparent in the lamp-light, he 
drew back, and contemplated it with intense satisfac- 





Was it some one sleeping in that strange guise ? 
Or—horrible thought—did I look upon a corpse ? 
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“ Wonderful!” he murmured. “ Wonderful!” 

He raised his hand, and I shuddered to see him place 
it over the region of the heart as the fair being lay, 
statue-like, before him. 

“ Not a beat,” I heard him whisper. 

As he removed the hand a brilliant diamond which 
he wore on his little finger flashed in the light and 
seemed to catch his glance. 

He rubbed it to and fro on the sleeve of his coat 
until it was spotless, and then held it before the parted 
lips. 

“ Not a breath!” was his muttered ejaculation. 

Thon once more he retired a pace, wrapt in won- 
der and admiration ; yet with a suppiessed sneer that 
was iudescribably painful to me. 

“The experiment is perfect,” he soliloquized. “ One 
step farther, and it would be the triumph of science! 
If it were only possible to keep the undecaying form 
thus for years—for a lifetime! Thousands have 
wasted their lives in the search of the elixir of vi- 
tality—the means of prolonging existence— fools, 
fools !—this simple secret of producing death, of de- 
feating decomposition, is worth’more to me than theirs 
would have been to them could there have been a 
possibility of their realizing it. Yes, yes, yes; I make 
it my elixir of life and philosopher's stone in one. 
The knowledge of it gives me power and gold in one. 
Yes, yes—in one ; and what power, and what a sea 
of gold!” 

Seeing him, and hearing bis words, I thought for 
the moment how he had looked, and what words he 
had used so short a time before, when the bare sug- 
gestion of Jaciatha’s power to secure his gold at the 
price of his life had been mentioned, and I half pitied 
while I loathed him. 

While this thought wasin my mind, he had taken 
from his pocket a small crystal phial, covered with 
characters in gold, and snatching at a handkerchief of 
filmy texture which lay upon the Indian coverlet, he 
saturated it with a perfume so strong that I could 
detect it, and then spread the handkerchief lightly 
over the motionless face. Above this he spread what 
had the appearance of a sheet of gold-leaf, and then 
restored the coverlet, so that the figure beneath it was 
wholly hidden. 

As this was done, and while he yet grasped the 
crystal phialin his band, a loud, impatient knocking 
resounded hollowly through the house. 

It caused him te start, and to stand with eyes trans- 
fixed in amazement. 

“ At this hour?” he ejaculated. 

For my part I was as one rooted to the spot. The 
necessity of at onee retiring from my dangerous post 
seemed to have deprived me of the power of doing 
so. In another second I knew that he would have 
quitted the chamber in which his secret was hidden, 
and would be returning, so that discovery was inevit- 
able. 

And yet I could not move. 

I heard-a footstep on the staircase under me; I 
heard a click as of a spring, and terror paralyzed me. 

The wall, which was in effect a door, creaked, and 
groaned, and opened,—I knew that, for I felt a rush 
of cold air upon my face,—still I could not move. 

Had discovery meant death I must hav« faced it. 

The strange door was open ; was closed. Some one 
was near me; the sweeping past of loose drapery 
flicked in my face, and I knelt with my hands clasped 
one in the other, immoveable. But with my terror 
there blended a feeling of gratitude,—at the first 
sound of the knocking the Italian had extinguished 
the lamp, and it was in the dark that he now passed 
by me and disappeared. 

With his departure the spell of fear dissolved. I 
rose up, and creeping back into the moonlight still 
faintly glimmering in my room, I crept into my bed, 
and lay there quite still, but with my heart beating 
audibly. 

The knocking continued. 

It had a hollow, terrible sound in that great empty 
house very awful to listen to; but the old man 
did listen long and patiently before he took any heed 
of it. His hope was no doubt that it would cease, but 
it did not. It only grew louder and more furioas, 
until at last I heard a window opened, and the sound 
of voices, and then some one was in the house—in the 
next room. 

It was easy to tell that the Italian was angry and 
indignant at this outrage. 

His voice as he entered the room was almost threat- 
ening in its tone, as he said: 

“ Yes, ready to answer all reasonable questions at 
all reasonable hourg; but this—ithe middle of the 
night——” 

“It is useless to argue,” replied a voice, sad and 
earnest in its tones, “I sliould but waste words in 

apologies. If I cannot appeal to your sympathies I 
can do nothing. We are nota patient race; we are 
quick apd passionate, as you know—noue better. And 
now, since I am here, my cousin, my Violet, where 
is she? You have her in your hands—give her to me!” 


-| replied. 





The Italian burst out into a bitter Iaugh. 

“This is folly,” he said, *‘ mere idle folly! 
for this that you came to me?” 

“It was.” 

“For this, you had the audacity to disturb my 
studies, my slumbers for aught you knew ?” 

“Thad. It was audacity—I freely, freely admit it. 
But, signor, look at my position, put yourself in it, 
and tell me whether you would not do as I have 
done?” 

“T tell you again that this is mere folly,” the other 
“I know nothing of the girl; [ have no part 
in the management of your affairs,” 

“It was in your company that she was last seen,” 
cried the other impetuously. 

“ As you are informed. It is not true; but if it 
were? You are in my company to-night—you have 
forced yourself into my presence—am I to be respon- 
sible for what may happen to’ you from this mo- 
ment ?” : 

“But—” 

“ Suppose you should be found dead in the streets 
to-night?” 

“Signor !” 

“Suppose you should disappear from the public 
gaze, utterly—udierly?” 

“Why; whydwvell on this—e” 

“Suppose yourbody should be found flouting im the 
Thames in the grey morning light ?” 

“ For what reason should I supposethege horrors ?” 
demanded the youth. / 

* Because,” said the Italian, with bg ys anh 
cance, “these occurrences are possible, - ‘ ld 
they happen—should they happen, I repest—-others 
might on your showing be justified in layimg the re- 
sponsibility at my door.” 

Then, with an impatient outburst, he edded, “I 
know nothing of this woman.” . 

“Oh, if I dared believe this!” cried the stranger, 
“but I cannot, I dare not !” 

“ Dare not?” 

“No: for if I abandon this clue to her, where or 
when can I hope to find another? You do not care, If 
is nothing to you. The sneer that curls yourlips shows 
me that you are-heartless and indifferent. And yet 
you know enough of my sorrows to melt a heart of 
stone. Look at me! Young and imexperienced, 
a ehild in the world’s ways, as older mea may well 
be who have only seen it from. the ship’s side. I 
wasa boy when I went to sea. Violet Maldon was a 
child; but I loved her then, as I love her now, as I 
shall love her till I die. Since then I have sailed 
the world over, and wherever I have gone, her image 
has gone with me. "Tis in my heart now, so vivid, 
. beautiful, so dear to me, that—that I dare not speak 
of it.” 

His voice faltered. 

It was clear that he buried his face in bis hands, 
overcor:. vith the passionate intensity of the feelings 
to which he was yielding himself up. 

“Your feelings are very natural,” the listener re- 
marked. “I have seen her, you know, and she is 
pretty—there’s the making of a fine woman about 
ner.” 

“She is beautiful as an angel—good as an angel!” 
cried the younger man in a transport, “and how 
wretched! How unutterably miserable!” 

** As you assume ?” 

“T know it. What was her position when I came 
home on leave three years ago? She was just left an 
orphan, heiress to a noble fortune, which sie could 
not touch until she became of age. A distant rela- 
tive, envious of her position, threatened to contest 
that fortune with her in chancery; pretended friends 
—enemies inthe worst disguise—had gathered round 
her, and perplexed and bewildered with grief and the 
novelty of her position, she was becoming an easy prey 
to their rapacity. I saw this. Little as I kuow of 
affairs, I saw this clearly and distinctly. She was 
placing a girl’s simple faith in those utterly unworthy 
of it. I saw that, and warned her; but in vain. 
In the midst of the crisis my leave expired, 
and I was compelled to quit England again. But 
not till we had renewed the vows = 

“That bound the heiress to your fortunes?” the 
Italian sneered. 

“ Heiress !” exclaimed the indignant youth; “ would 
to heaven she had been penniless!” 

“But as she had the prospect of some thirty thou- 
sand E 

“T tell you,” cried the same voice, “ that I loved 
her—that I had no thought but that of making her 
my wife. Have you no lLeart? Can you not believe 
in affection, in constancy? Heaven is my witness 
that | have never thought of Violet’s fortune but as 
a source of sorrow and misgiving! My darkest 
thoughts have been of that. I return to find them 
only too bitterly realized. But I did not come here 
to speak of this. I come to claim her at your hands, 
She has been stolen from me; euvticed from her 
home, and secreted, you best know where. Give her 
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to me. I wiilhave!er. Give her to me, I say, or 
by all that’s sacred ———” 

Flushed, excited, driyen beyond all control, he ap- 
proached with a menacing attitude, and I could hear 
the old man retreat, as he said: 

“ Dare to raise a finger agaiust me, Albany Seymour, 
and you see her no more!” 

“It is true, then,” cried the impetuous youth. “She 


is in your powor?” 
“No!” 


“ And yet you threaten me?” 

* And fot idly. “TI will keep my word.” 

There was a momentary pause. 

lt was Albany Seymour who broke it, as he cried, 
in an impassioned, a pleading tonc: 

“TI did not come here to tlireaten. 
rancour in my heart. Deeply as yowand those about 
you have wronged Aer, I will not wish you even the 
agony of heart you have d me tosuffer. But, 
< 70 of hat ity, ome. touch of 
sympathy, at least tell me that she is alive—that she 
is well; tell me that she is not in the hands of abau- 
doned villains: Give me some hope—some ray of 
comfort. Speak one word to lighten the intolerable 
weight of anguish that is crushing me. Be merciful! 
Be human!” 

“And what if I retort—be reasonable. Bea man. 
These ravings are childish. The remedy for abuses 
in this country is the law. You have been wronged 
—good! That will redress you. Since you have 
appealed to me, that is myanswer. I have no other.” 

And you refuse——” 

“ Everything.” 

“You bave no pity? No commiseration? Ob, 
signor——” 

“In heaven’s name, leave me. We waste time and 
words. Whatever my acts, I am responsible for 
them. Not to you—I dispute your right to question 
or interfere ; but to the tribunals of your country. To 
all élse I am indifferent.” 

“T might have expected this,” cried the young man 
inan agony of despair. 

Witiout taking any heed of his words, the heart- 
less Italian raised the lamp from the table, and | 
heard them moving towards the door. 

Impelled by a strong feeling of commiseration ani 
sympathy, I stole from my couch, and crept towards 
the door, which had only been thrust to, not closed. 

In this way I obtained a glimpse of the departing 
visitor. He was quite a youth, with a dark manly 
face, the deep olive of which bad been ed by 
exposure to the sun of foreign climes, Under the ex- 
citement of the scene just passed through it mantled 
with a ruddy hue;. his dark eyes also sparkled with a 
heightened brilliance. His dark hair clustered in 
wavy masses over his brow. His handsome faco 
was in keeping with a manliness of figure, which a 
naval uniform displayed to the greatest advantage. 

All this I noted in a glance, and while I looked he 
turned one despairing glance towards the Italian— 
averted his head with a despairing shudder, and was 
gone. 

With ceremonious politeness the signor had lighted 
him from the room, and I heard his step on the land- 
ing. 

At the threshold the signor stumbled. 

This obliged him to put out his hand and catch at 
the door to save himself from falling. 

In doing so, I saw that he snatched at something 
hanging behind the door, some weapon as I supposed, 
which he hastily and adroitly concealed. The flash 
and gleam of steel was distinctly visible to me, and 
while I looked he was gone. 

His absence was protracted. Long after I ceased 
to hear voices, and the echoing of footsteps in tie 
hollow, resonant old house, he remained away. 

When at length he came stealing back, his red eyes 
sparkled maliciously, and that terrible mouth which 
had no form in itself, but constantly assumed a new 
ove under the will of the moment, was compressed 
into a line—a firm, cruel, inexorable line. 

Sick at heart with apprehension I shrank away, 
shuddering and overpowered. 


There is no 





CHAPTER XV. 
ALONE WITH THE DEAD. 
Those dreary stairs, where with the sounding stress 
Of ev'ry x 4 so many echoes blended, 
The mind with dark misgivings, fear'd to guess 
How many feet ascen 
Such omens in the place there seem'd to be, 
At every crooked turn, or on the landing, 
The straining eyeball was prepared to see 
Some apparition standing. Thomas Hood. 
Late in the day I was startled out of my sleep by 
the voice of the man I had come to regard with such 
fear and loathing, and Who, as I came to know, was 
called Gagpara—or properly the Signor Occo Gasparo. 
He was tapping with his knuckles at the door and 
calling. 
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“Come, child!” he said, in a soft, winning tone. 
“Tis late. And we have company.” 

In fact as.I hurried from my bed and hastily dressed 
myself in the poor articles of female attire which had 
been furnished me at the Flower-garden, I heard 
voices in conversation, and once or twice sentences 
were distinctly audible to me. 

Thus I heard the signor observe in an offended 
tone :— 

“We may be companions, not friends. There are 
other bonds of union besides love; I can never forget 
the wrong you have done me through Jacintha—I will 


make no pretence of doing so—but if mutual interest’ 


throws us together, be it so.” 

“ Admirably put!” said the other,“ some people 
are constantly letting their prejudices stand in their 
way. But notso my Gasparo! He would take the 
Evil One himself into partnership if it would serve 
his turn. Good! I like it. Good!” 

He burst into a merry, silvery laugh, and I heard 
no more. 

Soon after I crept timidly to the door, and opening 
it, stole into the next room, with anything but a feel- 
ing of satisfaction. 

It was adingy, gloomy place by day. A skylight, 
covered and thickly encrusted, admitted feeble gleams 
of sunshine, and these only served to show to disad- 
vantage faded curtains, a threadbare carpet, and 
furniture old and neglected. 

Before the huge fireplace of the room, a table was 
placed, and on this there were preparations for break- 
fast. This the signor himself was preparing over a 
handful of fire, in a little regiment of pipkins, black, 
and of the commonest sort. In one of these he boiled 
water, in another cooked ina third made the 
coffee, and in a fourth deveted considerable attention 
to a sort of pottage consisting of strings of maccaroni, 
and oil, and garlic, and I know not what besides. 
That was his own especial delicacy. 

As I entered the room he looked up from this 
savoury mess and turned tewards me. 

His guest also turned his head, and with some con- 
sternation I recognized the face. It was that of 
Jerome, the burglar, as he was called, whom I had 
first seen on that eventful night of the burglary at 
Gorewood Place. 

Incredible as it appeared, there could be no mis- 
taking that man. His ravenous eyes, his hollow 
cheeks, and beyond all, his arm still in a sling! 

The sharp, shrewd eyes of this man scanned me 
suspiciously. I thought ef the adventure at Becky 
Twinch’s, and blushed with the consciousness of re- 
cognition ; but Gasparo came to my assistance. 

“ A young friend of ours,” he said blandly, “a little 
timid before strangers. But we shallimprove. Oh, 
yes, we shall improve.” 

And he turned again to the pipkin, from which the 
smell of garlic was beginning to issue in an over- 
powering volume. 

Left to himself, Jerome eyed me from head to foot. 
That he recalled my face I had no doubt; but my 
dress baffled him. When he had last seen me it was 
as a boy: now I presented a totally different aspect. 
Clearly he was bewildered. 

“We've met before, little one ?” he asked, abruptly. 

I gazed at him with an expression of astonishment. 

“TI never forget a face,” he exclaimed, bringing 
his hand down heavily upon the table, “and I repeat 
—we’ve met before.” 

The signor looked up significantty. 

“Nonsense, Jerome,” he said, “there is only one 
place in which you could have met, and that’s most 
improbable. Besides, it isn’t always well to insist too 
much on reminiscences of this kind. And here is the 
breakfast. Delicious, isn’t it 2?” 

His object was to divert the attention of his guest; 
but he also plunged with real enjoyment into the 
consumption of the unsavoury mess which he set 
before himself in the pipkin in which he had cooked 
it, not even asking his friend to partake. Seeing 
him eat, it was not difficult to account for his oily 
and unwholesome appearance. He was evidently a 
man with a passion for food, with a ravenous appetite, 
and a delight in gratifying it, which was shown by 
the unctuous manner in which he smacked those lips 
which could not be called a mouth, over the mac- 
caroni, and oil, and garlic, which to most others would 
have been utterly repulsive. 

Jerome contented himself with an egg or two; and, 
while he ate it, his eyes were furtively busy, watching 
the face of Gasparo, and stealing glances at me again 
and again. 

Presently, when the meal drew to a close, the two 
men fell into conversation in undertones, and I 
gathered that Jerome had solemnly sworn to forego 
the companions with whom he had associated, and 
the terrible life he had been leading, on condition 
that Gasparo, who had not seen him for years, should 
80 far take him into his favour as to permit him to 
share in certain transactions then pending, the nature 
of which was only darkly hinted at. 





From what I could gather the burglar and Jacintha 
had not met since the old opera-days—which had been 
succeeded by such a terrible career on Jerome's part 
—until the night of the barglary at Gorewood Place. 
That meeting was a startling surprise to both. Since 
then they had contrived to meet, and it was from 
Jacintha’s intervention with her father that Jerome 
was now restored to favour, so far as the old man’s 
words had indicated, that #s, on the footing of mutual 
interest. 

But the meeting of that morning was not merely a 
casual one. 

Jerome had not come to talk over affairs in general, 
but to enter upon a special matter of business. 

I discovered this when, after the breakfast was 
done and the pipkins had been restored to a black 
row on the fireplace, the two retired to the farther 
end of the room to converse in low whispers. 

At first thoy were anxious that I should not over- 
hear them; but after awhile they forgot me, or re- 
garded me as of too little importance to be regarded. 

Then I found that their conversation had reference 
to Albany Seymour and the lady of whom he had 
spoken. 

“ T will explain the wholeaffair to you some day,” said 
Gasparo, “at least as far as it will ever be necessary 
for you to know about it. Forthe present it is suffi- 
cient that Violet Maldon stands alone in the world— 
with the exception perhaps of a cousin, a girl who has 
been lost sight of since childhood.” 

“She bas no next of kin?” 

“None.” 

“No friends who have any right to interfere, or to 
contrul her actions ?” 

“Not a single one, unless a lawyer should suggest 
to her the means of securing such an ally.” 

“* How do you mean ?” 

“By giving some one—say Albany Seymour—this 
mad, hot-headed youth, a power of attorney, authoriz- 
ing him to manage her affairs.” 

‘* That would be awkward,” Jerome reflected. 

The signor’s mouth unmade itself, and then slowly 
shaped itself afresh into an expression of infinite 
cunning. 

“It would,” he said, “ bat it is impossible.” 

“Indeed! How?” 

“No, no, my dear sir. Yeu are very good to ask, 
very good and very considerate; but—excuse me— 
that is my secret.” 

_ “Just as you please,” said the other, with a careless 
air. 

“T know it is,” was Gasparo’s reply, “it is just as I 
please. And as I have taken the lady under my 
careand she is inno danger—not the slightest, I assure 
you—suppose we confine ourselves entirely to your 

part of the affair. This impetuous young boy, Sey- 
mour, has come among us like a shell. His return 
from sea is utterly unexpected and unlooked-for. In 
his wild, hot-headed way there is no knowing what 
he may do, or what mischief he may create. Now, as 
are short of hands, cannot you take charge of 
him ? 

Jerome looked grave. 

“ Oh, it is very simple,” the signor answered, “ your 
late return to the country secures this, that you are 
only known to a few, a very few of the enemy. To 
Albany Seymour you are utterly unknown. What is 
easier, then, that you should insinuate yourself into his 

graces and become his friend: a handsome 
Italian who can pass for five-and-twenty, with more 
than the remains of a good voice and a knowledge of 
nautical affairs picked up—but I needn't specify where 
picked up—is surely capable of twisting a young, 
foolish, romantic boy, as ignorant.of tho world as a 
cat, round his little finger. You will do this?” 

“T will try.” 

“Arrangements shall be made then. And mind 
from this hour you resign those with whom you have 
contracted a perilous acquaintanceship. I won’t say 
to you—be an honest maa, because that is impossible 
to some natures, and yours is one of them; but look 
a gentleman. Whatever you are, assume the gentle- 
man.” 

Jerome smiled. 

“This will involve a removal from the miserable 
hole you inhabit—no great matter to you, wholly un- 
encumbered as you are.” 

“Except by-——” 

Jerome got thus far, and then recollecting who it 
was he addressed, hesitated. 

Gasparo*understood. 

“The boy?” heasked, with a meaning tone. 

“Tas” 

I knew that it was of Oliver they spoke, and my 
face flamed crimson. And in a fierce anxiety to hear 
more, my ears throbbed and tingled till they almost 
deafened me. 

“ Well, well, I shall have someting to say to you 
of him another time,” Gasparo said, with a leer and 
an oily chuckle that startled his companion, and, I 
thought, alarmed him, as much as it cid me. 


“Thank you,” he said, doggedly, “ but I can under 
stand what love you bear him. Yes, yes, I can un 
derstand that.” 

They looked into each other’s eyes smiling, ant 
with the shrewdest cunning impressed on either face. 
But in this Jerome was no match for the signor, as 
he scemed to fee), and the consciousness of this mado 
him restless and uneasy. In this mood he continued 
while their conversation relapsed into whispers—they 
regarding me with furtive, suspicious glances from 
time to time, until at length Jerome took his leave, 
the signor seeing him to the door. 

They descended the stairs, as Gasparo and the 
young man had done in the dead of the night; but f 1 
had no fears for Jerome, such as I had entertainefl for 
the young sailor. 

It was with amazement, therefore, that when they 
had descended a flight or so, I suddenly heard.a great 
outery, the scufiling of feet, and as I thought tho 
mingling of vcices. 

Then a moment’s silence. 

And in the midst of it a voice which I could not 
mistake as that of Signor Gasparo crying out: 

“Traitor! This is your work!” : 

With strong invective, and all the impetuosity of 
an excitablo nature, Jerome, as I heard, repudiated 
the charge, but with little effect. Other speakers in- 
terposed, and there was struggling and commotion, 
such as awoke all the echoes of the desolate house. 

That Gasparo entreated leave to return, I could at 
length make out. 

That this entreaty was met by a stern refusal was - 
also clear to me. 

Then there came a groan, a scuffling of feet, and a 
loud clangour, as the house-door closed with a hollow 
reverberation, like the door of a tomb. 

Was it strange that at that sound I stood aghast ? 

Was it unnatural that the silence which followed 
went to my heart, as if it would crash the lifo out 
of it? 

Instantly, and with a thrill of horror, I realized my 
position. I was alone in that terrible house—alono 
with the dead! 

The awe and mystery of the strange scene I hadd\ 
witnessed in the secret chamber had never ceased to . 
depressme. If I had forgotten that face so beautiful . 
in death, or the strange profanation to which. it was 
being subjected, it was only in moments when tho 
actions of the living created a stronger interest. 

And now the ascendancy of death re-asserted ; 
itself. 

The silent tenant of the secret chamber scomed to 
invest the whole house with horror, I had never 
looked on death ; but an instinctive fear and shrinking 
overcame me at the thought of it. 

A strong impulse for fliglt took possession of me. 

In the oppressive silence, and gloom, and solitude of 
the old house, there came upon me, like a happy 
memory, the home I had abandoned so lightly, and 
the bright contrast it presented to the scenes through 
which I had since passed. The feeling that { had 
been a prisoner there yielded to the reflection that I 
had been a very happy one. ‘Tbe mystery which 
surrounded and oppressed me might bea source of : 
alarm; but what was it to the atmosphere of wicke:? 
ness in which I had since moved? Under the stern 
and haughty bearing of Sir Gower, my inexorable 
father, I had felt crushed and depressed, and even my 
mother’s glance, though it had more of sorrow than 
of anger in it, had chilled and darkened my young 
life; but when I compared these with the beings 
had since met, they were as angels of light beside 
them. 

I remembered, too, that night after the lightning 
stroke, and my mother’s words, so full of tenderness 
and apprehension, flowing from an unsuspected depth 
of love, rang in my ears reproac!fully. When I re- 
called her anguish at the thought that I might perish, 
and the bright enthusiasm of the cry with which sho 
discovered that I lived, my heart smote me. 

{ forgot that she was reserved and severe. 

“Oh, [have been cruel, I have been heartless,” [ 
burst ont, “ what have they not suffered? What an 
guish have they not known? and I, who owe:them so 
much, may not my wilfulness have involved them in » 
difficulty and danger?” 

Was the childish love, which had induced moe to 
brave so much, cold in my heart at that moment? 

I think not. 

Then, as ever, I would have died for Oliver, my 
heart's bright ideal of all that was noble, tender, and 
of angelic beauty. 

But in the midst of my loneliness and terror there 
came over me this yearning, which was half remorse, 
and I determined to escape from the loathsome 
atmosphere in which I found myself, and from the 
dark surroundings which shut even him out, clos- 
ing upon me, it might be to my own destruction. 

The opportunity offered. [ was alone. Plight 
miglt be practicable, and while it was, I would ayail 
myself of it. 
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Acting on this impulse, I gave one terrified glauce 
at tho door leading to the chamber of the dead, and 
then hurried from the room, hurried down the creak- 
ing resounding stairs, until I found myself in the 
great stoue hall, and with thedoor of the Louse before 
me. 

It was a ponderous oaken door, with huge bolts 
and locks and chains, and a cumbrous iron bar swing- 
ing on a pivot iu its centre. 

Tomy dismay I soon found that, as against my 
puny strength, it was a citadel. 

Perhaps it had been locked on the outside, for I saw 
nothing of any key, and after vainly pushing and 
struggling with it fora while, I sat down on the lower 
step of the long winding flight in despair. 

The failure of this attempt at escape intensified my 
sense of loneliness and all the fears that were begin- 
ning to work upon me. ‘The silence was intense. 
Not a sound in the house or in the street without. 
The mere rustling of my dresg startled me, and light 
as my footsteps were, they reverberated through the 
house with a painful distinctness. 

As I sat there and looked up the well staircase, 
I saw that it lost itself in darkness, except where tho 
open door of theroom I had quitted caused a faint play 
of light upon the wall. 

Presently when I looked up again, the position of 
this light seemed to have shifted. 

“How was that?” 

A dull, creeping horror came over me as I asked 
that question. 

“Tf it has moved,” I thought, “the door has moved. 
It cannot kave done so without hands. Aud whose 
hands?” 

The dead and I were in the house alone. 

*“ Whose hands ?” 

I dared not sit there, repeating that question, me- 
chanically repeating it ; I knew that if 1 did I should 
gocrazed. Like a frightened bird 1 rose and cowered 
against the wall. Oh, how I longed for the sound of 
a footstep, however remote! With what an exuber- 
ance of delight I should have welcomed the echo of 
a human voice! 

But tle silence was unbroken. 

‘hen the busy brain, unnaturally excited, conjured 
up fears and horrors asin adream. Would this re- 
main so? Would they forget that 1 had been left 
there? Would Gasparo, absorbed in his own affairs, 
forget it, perhaps purposely fail to mention it to serve 
some deadly purpose of hisown? It might be. I 
knew little of the nature of that mystery which coiled 
itself serpent-like round my life, and my destruction 
might, for all I could tell, be the object of those from 
contact with whom I Lad been so jealously guarded. 
‘’ hat Jacintha bad a reason for wishing to silence me 
for ever, I but too vividly remembered. My folly had 
made her my foe. Innocent or guilty of Plunkett's 
death, she evidently dreaded what I Lad in my power 
to tell of it. 

And so, I tortured myself with the reflection that 
days, weeks, might pass, and I might be left there to 
die of hunger and slow starvation, or of the horror of 
the loneliness and terror of the place, and might be- 
come like—like that dead objectlying hidden away in 
the floor above, but pervading with its dread presence 
tlhe whole dismal house. 

I dared not resume my seat upon the stairs, lest 
the temptation to look above, and the something 
which my fancy might conjure up, should overpower 
me. 

For a like reason I dared not return to the room I 
had quitted. 

So the morning—a dull, gloomy, sunless one—wore 
away, and I crouched shivering with the cold, summer 
though it was, in the shadows of that deserted place, 
full of terror in the present, and fearing more the 
coming night, when darkness would add to the 
terrors that overpowered me. 

“Oh, mother, mother!” I cried out, bursting into 
childish tears, “why did you not give me all you 
heart? Why did you regard me with suspicion and 
distrust? Happy in your love I should never, never 
have quitted the old home, never have come here to 
die!” 

In that moment the old homerose before me, in all the 
beauty with which the setting sun could invest it, as 
the mirage of his native village mocks the eyes of the 
traveller dying of thirst in the sandy desert. 

What would I not have given to behold it in 
reality ? 

Influenced by this feeling of the moment, I recalled, 
in a flash of memery, that it was not by the great door 
of the house, by which I shivered, that Jacintha had 
brought me into the house. 

That was by a side door. 

How foolish that I had not thought of this! 

Forgetting my terrors in the excitement of this new 
idea, I started up, and rushed hither aud thither in 
search of the remembered door. 

It was uot easy to find, 

After 4 while 1 discovered it on a lower floor, to 


which I ventured, and on. discovering it yielded once 
more to the bitterness of despair. 

On the inside of that door there was a plate of iron 
without an aperture in it. 

And now I knew not what todo, This disappoint- 
meut threw me back into a lower abyss of despon- 
dency. Cold and hungry, haunted by the terrors of 
the dismal place, and with a dark fate before me, I was 
utterly overcome. 

I threw myself on the ground and wept bitter, bit- 
ter tears, ‘ 

The shadows deepened around me as I was still 
there. My fears had returned; they were intensified. 
Creeping noises were in the walls, the floors cracked 
as under footsteps, the air grew alive with sounds. I 
could not move, but the rustle of my dress seemed 
like the rustle of other garments, my heart throbbed, 
my brain burned and crept—I would have screamed 
out with terror, but my throat was dry and burning, 
and would yield only a hollow gasp. 

Suddenly a door shut with a resounding crash! 

With the desperation of a maniac I rushed to the 
foot of the stairs I had recently descended and looked 
up from the lower floor, with great fear-distended 
eyes. 

Nothing was there. 

Desperate still, I crept upon my hands and knees up 
the rotting stairs—slowly, weak, and fainting as 
went—crept up, and so regained the great, dismal 
hall, into which the moonlight now streamed through 
the begrimed fanlight above the door. 

Once there, even desperation failed me. 

I sank down. 

I lay upon my side, my head upon my arms, my 
livid face towards the stairs. A palsy of fear was 
upon me. 

It seemed to me that I could hear a footstep. 

A footstep ? 

And only the dead and I in the lonely house ? 

I strove, desperately strove, to argue with myself 
that it was impossible, that the sound was in my own 
brain, that exhaustion and terror wers overcoming me. 
Merciful heaven! Itcame again! 

Again, again! Footsteps and the rustling of drapery, 
and only I and the dead 

I put my fingers into my eyes, my thumbs into my 
ears. My brain raged like fire, my heart thumped 
in my breast, terror was maddening me, and I knew 
it: I knew that the sounds I heard were of my own 
creation; for though my ears were stopped, I heard 
them. 

Heard them? They were louder—they were 
growing nearer. 

I could endure it no longer. I started up witha 
wild, piercing, frantic suriek, and stood petrified with 
horror. 

On the lower step, before me, in the moonlight that 
cast a halo around it, stood tho corpse of the beautiful 
being I had beheld in the secret chamber! 

(To be continued.) 











SCIENCE. 





Mr. Renn has succeeded in boiling an egg by heat 
derived from motion. He placed it in a vessel contain- 
inz 10 lb. of water, and which was made to revolve 
232 times in a minute. 

A Frencu chemist declares the obtainment from 
the envelopes of the eggs of certain marine fishes of 
a material for textile fabrics, closely resembling or- 
dinary silk, to be economically practicable on any 
scale. 

M. Griess has discovered a new source of magnetic 
iron, in the shavings of iron and steel, and especially 
the long spirals produced in turning on the lathe, 
which are highly magnetic, especially in the case of 
soft iron. This magaetism is permanent, and M. 
Griess has observed that the south pole is always at 
the end which is first touched by the tool. 

PERMANENT INK FoR WRITING IN RELIEF ON ZINC. 
—Bichloride of platinum, dry, one part; gum arabic, 
one part; distilled water, ten parts. ‘The letters 
traced upon zinc with this solution turn black imme- 
diately. The black characters resist the action of 
weak acids, of rain, or of the elements in genefal, and 
the liquid is thus adapted for making signs, labels, 
or tags which are liable to exposure. To bring out 
the letters in relief, immerse the zinc tag in a weak 
acid for afew moments. The writing is got attacked, 
while the metal is dissolved away. 

Is THERE OZONE IN THE ATMOSPHERE ?—Many of 
our readers have performed the experiment by which 
ozone is said to be detected inthe atmosphere, namely, 
that of exposing to the air a slip of test-paper made 
active by a mixture of starch and iodide of potassium, 
and observing if it acquires any colour. Now the 
evidence afforded by this test has been very justly 





questioned by Admiral Bérigny and M. Frémy, as 
there are other substances whiich occur in the atmo- 





sphere capable of affecting the ordinary ozone test- 
papers, and as great irregularity is observed in th» 
results obtained by the use of t papers. M. 
Houzeau, however, who employs a different kind of 
test-paper, and one net open to most of the objections 
which are brought against the ordinary papers of 
Schoenbein, seems to have established the existenc3 
of an ozone-like body, and he has farther obtained, by 
condensing the vapours of the atmosphere, ar aqueous 
liquid having all the properties of oxygenated water, 
He finds that ozone is always present in the atmo- 
here in both town and country, and that it is prin- 
pally formed during the occurrence of storms, 
hurricanes, and waterspouts, which influence the 
ozone indications at distances where their existence 
even remains unknown. D, 

SODIUM DANGEROUS—THE SEA SET ON FIRE. 

Boston, May 19Ta.—We understand that the ship 
8. T. Joseph, recently arrived here from Liverpool 
had a narrow escape on the passage. It seems, as the 
matter is reported to us, that among the cargo was a 
box marked sodium, which was placed on deck, with 
instructions to the effect that if there was any trouble 
with it from getting wet or otherwise, to throw it 
overboard. 

Soon after getting to sea the captain took a dislike to 
this box, supposing it might be something. of the na- 
ture of lime, and possibly might set the ship on fire, 
So he ordered a couple of old salts to pick it up care- 
fully, and throw it over the stern. Instantly on its 
striking the water a terrific explosion occurred, and 
an immense column of water was thrown up, filling 
all hands who witnessed it with consternation aud 
amazement. 

Captain Alexander is entitled to much praise for 
acting thus promptly with the terrible stuff (probably 
nitro-glycerin), for hada stray block from aloft ora 
heavy sea struck the box as it lay on deck, the ship 
might never afterwards have been heard from. 

The box no doubt contained sodium. It is the na- 
ture of sodium to be very violent when thrown into 
water. We have heard of several similar accidents. 
Some of the importers of sodium have had a pretty 
costly experience of its dangerous properties. Ship- 
pers who are aware of the risks will have nothing 
to do with it. One reason of the high price of sodium 
in this country is an extra charge to cover losses by 
shipment. 

Sodium and nitro-glycerin are new applicants for 
employment in the arts, and as is fitting for our posi- 
tion, we have given them a hospitable welcome 
They are well commended to us, and we have asked 
for them a trial. ‘They have their faults, it is true, 
and who has not? But when we understand them, 
we have only ourselves to blame if we suffer instead 
of profit by their employment. 


A Susmarive Varnisu.—Rosin, two parts ; gali- 
pot, two parts; essence of turpentine, forty paris. 
Melt the above andadd, in the form of very fine 
powder and well mixed, sulphide of copper, eighteen 
parts ; regulusof antimony two parts. ‘This varnish 
is said to protect wood from worms, and to prevent the 
adherence of barnacles and parasites to the bottom of 
ships. Italso preserves iron from oxydation. ‘I'he 
author of this does not say whether the sulphate of 
copper (blue vitriol) will answer the same purpose. In 
all probability it would serve quite as well as the 
sulphide. 

Sitverine Mirrors.—The operation of silvering 
a curved surface of glass requires rather dexterous 
manipulation. The simplest method is as follows :— 
A castin plaster of Paris must be taken from the 
surface that is to be silvered. This may be easily 
done, by surrounding the edge of the glass witha 
border of thick paper, and pouring the plaster, mixed 
with water to the consistence of cream, into the 
mould thus formed. The glass should be slightly 
greased, to prevent the plaster adhering to it. When 
the plaster has set, say in about twenty minutes or so, 
the paper may be stripped off the edge, and the cast 
removed by cautiously warming the glass over the 
flame of a spirit lamp. <A piece of tinfoil must then 
be laid on the face of the cast, and rubbed dowu 
smoothly upon it. The creases which will be made 
upon the foil may be readily obliterated, by rubbing 
with an ivory paper-knife or the thumb-nail. When 
the tinfoil is quite smooth, a small globule of mercury 
isto be spread over it with a tuft of cotton-wool. 
The mercury will quickly amalgamate with the tiv, 
and the oxide and any dirt which may be present, will 
float upon the surface. A piece of the thinnest tissue- 
paper procurable, is now to belaid upon the amalgam, 
and the glass, which must be perfectly clean, laid upon 
the paper. A moderate pressure must then be applied 
to the glass, and the paper carefally drawn out from 
between the glass and the amalgam, bringing wit it 
all the oxide, and any air or dirt that may be there. 
‘The plaster cast must then be cautiously removed, 
and the glass stood upon itsedgefur a day or two, to 
allow the superfluous mercury tu drain out. 
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VIVIAN TRAVERS. 
————_>——_ 
CHAPTER L 


In the private sitting-room, or boudoir, of tlie mis- 
tress of the mansion was gathered, one wild March 
morning, the little family of Drayton Travers. 

In the streets the keen wind blew in fitful gusts, 
but the fury of the elements only served to make 
brighter and pleasanter, home comforts. 

A bright coal fire flamed and glowed behind the 
polished steel bars of the grate, and its red light 
flickered over the rich carpet. 

Pictures hung against the walls, seeming to impart 
their share of light and warmth to the apartment. 

The Parian vases on the mantelpiece were filled 
with magnificent hothouse flowers, freshly culled from 
the conservatory, and their fragrance rendered the 
atmosphere almost heavy with sweetuess. 

Drayton Travers was seated iv an easy chair, at a 
little distance from the fire, apparently absorbed in the 
contents of the morning paper. 

He was about fifty years of age, with an evidently 
tall and commanding figure. His hair was slightly 
sprinkled with grey, but his broad, high forehead was 
unfarrowed, his keen, dark eyes beamed with as genial 
and pleasant a light as in youth, aud the expression of 
his mouth was full of mingled firmness aud gentle- 
ness, 

His countenance evidenced a noble nature, in which 
were not wanting the finer feelings and sympathies 
which are necessary to make up a perfect character, 

Near him, robed in a dainty white flannel wrapper, 
with garnitures of ruby velvet, sat bis wife, a queenly 
woman of thirty-six yexrs, who combinedall the fresh- 
ness and beauty of girlhood with the grace aud 
dignity of womanhood. 


Faultless in form and feature, her beauty was almost | 


magnificent, with its wealth of bloom and colour, and 
it was heightened by her sunniness of temper, gentle 
niauners, and noble soul. 

__ It was not to be wondered at that her husband's fond 
idolatry for her had in it a large element of pride, or 
that her influence was unbounded in the circle which 
she adorned. 

By one of the long French windows which opeved 
upon alight baleony overlooking tie street sat the re- 
inuining member of the family. 

She was Vivian, the only ehild of Drayton, and his 
wife, and well worthy of her parentage. Lithe and 
slender asa young willow, with a delicate, scarlet 
bloom on her cheeks and lips, with the lustre of un- 
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dimmed happiness in her glorious eyes, and with the 
sparkle of youth and innocence on her sweet face, she 
was fairly radiant in her young loveliness. 

Her physical perfections were equalled by those of 
her mindand soul—ber intellect being strong and well 
cultivated, her wit keen and ready, although never 
used to wound the feelings of another, and her soul 
was the abode of all generous and noble seutiments 
and principles. 

Her taper fingers were trifling with canvass and 
Berlin wools, outlining leaves and blossoms, but her 
gaze occasionally wandered from her work, and she 
finally sank into a reverie, her eyes assuming a 
strange, abstracted expression. 

“Of what are you thinking so busily, Vivian ?” 
asked Mrs. Travers, at length, breaking the silence ; 
“ counting your triumphs of last evening at General 
Cotton's ?” 

The young girl started, and shook her head smi- 
lingly ; but her mother’s fond gaze did not fail to 
observe the quick flush that overspread her face, aud 
lingered in her clear, delicate cheeks. 

Before Mrs. Travers had had time to remark upon 
it, if such had been her intention, Drayton dropped 
his paper, andlooked up with a smile that showed 
that he had not been inattentive to his wife's obser- 
vation. 

“That would not be an easy task, I think,” he said, 
pleasantly. ‘I noticed that the throng around Vivian 
was larger than usual last evening, and included many 
grey beards.” 

“That is because Vivian can talk something besides 
nonsense,” returned Mrs. ‘Travers with maternal pride. 
“Sheis always besieged with admirers.” 

“And the result will be that one of them will take 
her from us some day,” Drayton Travers said, gravely. 

“Oh! Drayton, Vivian is too young to think of 
marriage,” exclaimed Mrs. ‘I'ravers, deprecatingly. 
“She is not eighteen, you know. I hope to keep her 
with us many years yet.” 

“I echo your hope, Madelon,” responded her 
husband. “It will be as great a trial to me as to 
you to give our child to another's keeping; but we 
must not forget that the youug cannot always linger 
in the parent nest. You were but seventeen when 
we were married, love.” 

Mrs. Travers smiled, and sighed; the smile being 
given to her husband, and the sigh to the prospect of 
some time losing her daughter, and she expressed 
her intention of exacting a promise from Vivian's 
favoured suitor to share their home, instead of taking 
her daughter from her. 

“TI have thought of that, Madelon,” said Mr. 






















Travers, smiling. “We cannot spare our only child 
from our home. Come here, Vivian.” 

The young girl arose, the flush deepening in her 
cheek, and a confused look gathering in her eyes, and 
seated herself upon a low stool at her father's feet, 
pillowing her head against his knees, while she gazed 
dreamily into the fire. 

Mr. Travers’s hand strayed over her perfumed 
tresses for a few moments in silence, and then he 
asked, 

_ “Among all your gay admirers, my darling, have 
you found one whom you regard with favour?” 

The reply was almost inaudible, but it was in the 
negative. 

The faces of Drayton and his wife expressed their 
gratification at this response, and the former caressed 
Vivian yet more tender'y, as he said, 

“Tam glad to hear that you are interested in none 
of your suitors, darling, although none of them are 
unworthy your consideration. By the way,” he added, 
with assumed carelessness, “ how do you like your 
cousin, Vivian?” 

“T hardly know, papa,” replied the maiden, reflec- 
tively. ‘He has been here but a single week, you 
know, and I never saw him until this visit to us.” 

“True, dear, but in a week of constant companion- 
ship you must have arrived at some opinion with regard 
to him. He has devoted himself constantly to you dur- 
ing his stay with us, and you have seen him both at 
home and in society.” 

“Still I hardly know what to think of him, papa,” 
was the reply. “Ile is very handsome and very 
courteous, but I am not infatuated with him.” 

“It is not necessary that you should be,” said Dray - 
ton Travers, smilingly. “ Bat you will treat him with 
cousivly affection, darling, for you have deprived him 
of a lordly inheritance.” 

Vivian raised her head with a look of surprise, and 
her father continued : 

“He is, outside of my immediate family, the only 
relative I have in the world. His father was my cousin. 
He was a wild young man, and quickly dissipated his 
fortune, so that at his death,a few years since, he was 
able to leave his son but a small legacy. Ishould have 
made Percy Lorimer my heir but for your nearer and 
dearer claims, Vivian.” 

“But, papa, is ho poor ?” 

“No, nor is he very rich. He is a lawyer, as you 
are aware, and resides in London, where he hasa very 
good practice, he tells me. Iam almost as ignorant 
in regard to him as you are, having never seen him 
until this unexpected visit since his early boyhood 
and before my marriage. His father and [ were not 
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friendly, our tastes and habits being so different. I 
am glad that Percy is so little like him. You like my 
young cousin, do you not, Madelon ?” he asked, ad- 
dressing Mrs. Travers. 

“Like Vivian, I have not decided,” was the re- 
sponse. “ There is a certain fascination about him that 
is difficult to resist, but I have not entire confi- 
dence in his principles.” . 

Mr. Travers luoked deeply disappoimted, and re- 
marked : 

“T never before knew you to be wrong or unjust in 
your estimates of character, Madelen. But you will 
soon grow to like Percy, I know. If youdo not, I 
shall be obliged to forego a pleasure Thad provided 
myself—that of inviting him to remain with as until 
the season is ended, and then accompanying us to 
Elkland fora few weeks in the summer.” 

“TI do not dislike your cousin, Drayton,” responded 
Mrs. Travers, gently ; “and if I did, Leould still.act 
the part of a gracivus hostess. Carry out your inten- 
tion of having him remain with us, dear. He will be 
a pleasant companion for Vivian, I doubt not.” 

Mr. Travers seemed well pleased at this remark, and 
bestowed a fond smile upon his wife, saying: 

“You and Vivian will both like Percy yet,as he 
deserves. He is such a frank, open-hearted fellow 
that he can’t fail to win his way to your hearts.” 

Mrs. Travers grew pale, seeming to read in this re- 
ply a wish to uuvite Vivian to her cousin, and she im- 
pulsively extended her arms to her caughter, who 
sprang forward, nestling her head against het bosom. 

They presented a lovely picture, and Mr. Travers 
regarded them with a fond, proud heart, whieh sud- 
deuly disappeared, giving place to a look of imtense 
wonder and surprise. 

“What is it, Drayton?” asked Mrs. Travers, no- 
ticing the singularity of his expression, “ Areyouill ?” 

Mr. Travers shouk his head, with an attempt at a 
smile, and as his wife withdrew her gaze from him it 
rested upon her reflection in the opposite mirror. 

She noted with yearning tenderness the lovely, in- 
nocent face pillowed on her breast, and then her 
glances strayed to the picture of herself. 

“ How very like!” she murmured, involuntarily. 

At that moment she encountered the gaze of her 
husband, who rose abruptly, retiring to the adjoining 
chamber. 

Mrs. Travers bent over her daughter, kissing 
again and again her beautiful face, and then, gently 
putting Vivian from her, she arose and followed her 
husband. 

He was standing by a window of the next apart- 
ment, his face pale and working with emotion, and 
his entire aspect that of a man in whose breast has 
been aroused painful memories. 

Mrs. Travers stole to his side, slipping her slender 
hands into his, and looking up at him with loviug 
sympathy. 

“I noticed it too, Drayton,” she whispered, tears 
gathering in her eyes. 

“T never noted so keenly Vivian's resemblance to 
you, Madelon, as I did just now,” responded Mr. Tra- 
vers, struggling to speak calmly. “She is a copy of 
yourself.” 

“Tt is strange, Drayton, that the fact was never 
as apparent to us before?—My beautiful, delicate 
Vivian !” 

There was a moment's silence,and Drayton Travers 
said, quite calmly : 

“Do you know, dear Madelon, that I am turn- 
ing match-maker? I would like our little Vivian to 
marry Percy Lurimer, and remain always with us. 
Percy would never think of taking herfromus. Ab! 
you shake your head, love! Weil, it was but an idle 
fancy, and our child shall do as she pleases. If 
Percy accepts the invitation, I shall ask him to 
prolong his stay, aud a very few months will show 
whether my desires will meet with fruition or disap- 
pointment.” 





CHAPTER H. 


Vivian had scarcely noticed the singular agitation 
of her parents, and on their witlidrawal she gave her- 
self up again to pleasant musings. 

A tender smile curved her scarlet lips, and a tender 
light shone in her downcast eyes, showing that she 
was indulging in one of those maiden dreams which 
are as pure as they are sweet. 

Her reverie was at length interrupted by the silvery 
chimes of the little ormolu clock on the mantelpiece, 
and she started, exclaiming : 

“Eleven o'clcck! Ah, it is time for my music 
lesson !” 

Arising, she proceeded to the long mirror, giving 
a touch to her pretty morning dress of piuk cashmere, 
glancing at the delicate lace frill encircling her 
slender throat, and the lace shading her wrists, re- 
adjusting the spray of pink coral securing her robe, 
and then, with a glance of innocent admiration at her 
own great loveliness, quitted the apartment. 


She hastened along the wide hall, with a song on 
her lips, pausing at its extremity and opening the 
door of the library, which she entered. 

It was a noble room, being handsome in all its pro- 
portions and adornings. The walls were covered with 
books to the fretted ceiling. 

There were globes in profusion upon the tables, 
maps and atlases, charts of every sea and coast 
known to the sailor, besides herbariums, cabinets of 
minerals, &c. 

There were writing-tables and desks of elaborate 
pattern here and there, tempting the beholder toa free 
use of the pen. 

One of these desks, a beautiful inlaid affair, was 
open, and its tiny gold pens, its gold-finished iuk- 
stand, its piles of heavy white paper and envelopes 
all stamped with tle initial “V,” its boxes of white 
and red sealing-wax, its gold seal, &c., all testified 
that it belonged to Vivian herself. 

It was placed near a long window, looking upon 
a small garden, this window-seat being the maiden's 
favourite retreat. 

The library was tenanted, at the moment of Vivian's 
entrance, by owly one person, a young gentleman of 
strikingly pre ing appearance. 

He was Mr. Traverss secretary, and also occupied 
the post of Miss Travers’s instructor. 

His name was Philip Aynscourt. His father had 
been a college friend of Drayton Travers, and Philip 
occupied an honourable position in the family, being 
regarded as a cherished friend by all its members. 

As Vivian paused by the door, he arose, greeted 
her with marked courtesy, conducting her to a seat 
at the writiug-table from which he had just arisen. 

He was a tall, splendidly-developed man, grave 
beyond his years, which could not have excveded 
twenty-five, with a dark, earnest face, eyes full of 
half-suppressed fire, aad @ mouth which, while firm 
and resolute in its ordimary expression, was yet 
capable of showiug forth the most womanly tender- 
ness. 

“ Busy as usual, Mr. Aynscourt,” said Vivian, seat- 
ing herself, aud glancing over the result of the 
secretary's labours. “ Are you answering letters?” 

“ Yes, and many of them are curiosities in their 
way. Here isa gem that arrived this morning. Let 
me read it to you.” 

He unfolded a long half-sheet of blue paper, which 
bore the superscription on tle back, “‘ To Mister Dray- 
ton Travers, at London, and with an amused smile, 
read aloud its contents. It ran thus: 


“Mr. Travers,—I am surprised to learn from the 
papers that you voted agin that ere bill the other day. 
If this ere’s the way you represent your constituents, 
you don’t get no more votes out of me. And John 
Higby says so too. So no more at present, from 
yours truly, “ ABrAL PeaBopy.” 


Vivian laughed at this original epistle, and at the 
still more original spelling, witha sight of which Mr. 
Aynscourt favoured her, and said, 

“Tshould think it would puzzle papa to understand 
what bill it alluded to.” 

“I sce that your history is progressing slowly, Mr. 
Aynscourt. I shall be very proud of my acquain- 
tance with its author, when it shall have made you 
famous.” 

Mr. Aynscourtacknowledged these compliments with 
@ pleased smile and bow, and said, 

“It has progressed more slowly because I have 
missed your encouragement, Miss Vivian, since Mr. 
Lorimer came. And [ find that our study hour is 
greatly encroached upon, so that I have feared you 
would soon lose sight of it altogether.” 

Vivian blusied, less at these words than at the 
glances and tone accompanying them, and as Mr. 
Aynscourt marked the flush on her cheeks, his face 
grew paler, and a look of anguish appeared in his eyes. 

“Have I offended you, Mr. Aynscourt?” asked 
Vivian, ‘Or have youovertasked yourself with that 
history you are writing ?” 

The secretary looked somewhat startled at this 
direct address, but replied: 

“ Neither, Miss Vivian, How is it possible for you 
to offend me? I could not avoid a momentary sad- 
ness, to tell you the truth, at the prospect of these 
happy hours soon being numbered with the things of 
the past.” 

‘“*[—I do not understand you,” faltered Vivian, the 
colour dying out of her face. ‘“ Are—are you going 
away, Mr, Aynscourt?” 

‘No, Miss Vivian; but I cannot hope to remain 
your teacher when you shall have become Mrs. 
Lorimer.” 

He paused, his voice failing him; but Vivian looked 
up with a beaming face, exclaiming: 

“Whata strange mistake, Mr. Aynscourt. Why, 
Percy Lorimer is my cousin, and i would as soon 
marry the Khan of Tartary !” 

Mr. Aynscourt dropped the volume he still held, on 





| hearing this declaration, and turned towards Vivian 








with an eager look, his countenance fairly transfixe) 
with joy. 

The maiden encountered his gaze, and involuntarily 
her heart answered to bis, and the maiden secret sjig 
had so carefully cherished was revealed to him. 

“Oh, Vivian !” he whispered, impetuously, taking 
her hand; “ you have zead the secret of my love—my 
worship—of you. May I hope that that love is re- 
turned—that I may some‘time claim your hand ii 
marriage ?” 

He read her answer in her happy smiles, her blushes 
and confusion. P . 

“T can scarcely believe in my own happiness,” he 
said, after a long, blissful pause. “I have been so 
long trying to think of yowas the wife of another that 
{ have never dared to hope for myself.” 

He wound ope arm around her waist, drawing 
her head to his breast with prowd tenderness tiat 
touched the gentle heart he had won, and when be beut 
his head for the betrothal kiss, Vivian's lips met lis in 
sweet con(fidingness and love. 

“So the poor secretary has won the prize for which 
so many wealthy men have contended?” said Mr. 
Aynscourt, when they had exchanged their lovers’ 
vows, and indulged in the assurances that are so 
sweet to lovers’ ears, 

“You will not always be poor, Philip,” returned 
Vivian, speaking his name with shyness. “ You will 
have me to help you grow rieb, you know, and | 
am sure your history will bring you both fame and 
fortune.” 

“Dear little prophet!” exclaimed her lover. 
“Heaven grant that your words may prove true, else 
I may have many weary years to wait betore | can 
claim you for my wife. Bat you will be true and 
patient, darling? 

Vivian replied satisfactorily, adding: 

“But if you tell papa, he may be of assistance to 
you. Perhaps he won't want you to wait for me until 
you become rich.” 

“T could not have the presumption, Vivian, to ask 
his consent to our speedy marriage, but I will make 
full confession to him of our love. I fear he will send 
me away from you, darling. He may think, and per- 
haps justly, that I have acted basely in winning your 
love. I think he has bad ambitious dreams for you, 
and, in his just anger, he may banish me from his 
home. You know that when I came to him four years 
ago from the death-bed of my father, who had been 
his college friend, he received me kindly, gave me a 
home in his family, and has siuce been to me a tender 
father. My duties have been so very light that I 
have had full opportunities to use his library as if it 
were my own, and to work upon my history. I love 
him as if I were his ownson, Vivian!” 

“And how long have you loved me, Philip?” 
whispered the maiden. “Have you loved me a great 
while ?” 

“Yes, dear. I loved you the first time I ever saw 
you, and that love has increased and strengthened as 
I have watched the unfolding of your lovely character, 
marked your devotion to your parents, your unswerv- 
ing truthfulness, your uniform gentleness and sweet- 
ness of temper——” 

Vivian put ber hand over her lover's lips, modestly 
deprecating his truthful praise of her, and he kissed 
the little member with passionate devotion. 

‘*Does papa suspect that you love me, Philip?” 
asked the maiden, when he had paused in his 
caresses. 

“No, Vivian. He thinks I love you only as a 
sister, and that you love me as your brother. I will 
go to him and Mrs. Travers to-day. Do you know, 
darling, that my happiness seems too great to last? 
I have seen that your father seems to favour the suit 
of your cousin, Mr. Lorimer, and it may be he will 
not be willing to give you to me.” 

“We won't anticipate trouble, Philip,” answered 
Vivian, a cloud, nevertheless, flitting over her counteu- 
ance. ‘Papa can’t help loving you better than his 
cousin. Besides, he and mamma would do anything 
to promote my happiness. By the way,” she added, 
musingly, ‘* you didn’t look last night as if you loved 
me, dear. You were so grave and stern at General 
Cotton's party that I thought you were angry with 
me, or ill, or tired of the world, or troubled about 
something !” ‘ 

“So I was‘ troubled about something,” said Philip, 
with a radiant smile. “I fear I was jealous of Mr. 
Lorimer, who hovered about you like a moth about a 
flame of light. You bad so many admirers thronging 
about you that I could not venture to approach 

ou!” 

“ But I—I_ was thiuking of you, Philip, all the 
time,” whispered Vivian, timidly. 

This sweet confession threw Philip into a trans- 
port of delight, aud catching the maiden closer he 
overwhelmed her with the teaderest caresses, calling 
her sweet names that turilied her inmost soul. 

His arms still enfolded her slender form, her head 
still nestled-trustingly im his bosom, when suddenly 
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the library door opened and a man’s figure advanced 
beyond the thresiold. 

‘As if a sudden blight had fallen upon them, or cold 
wind had swept over them, chilling them, the lovers 
sprang to their feet, regarding the intruder. 


—— 


CHAPTER IIL 


Tue intruder was Percy Lorimer. 

He was a handsome man, under thirty years of age, 
and possessed an apparently frank, open disposition. 
There was usually a heartiness in his manner that to a 
critical person would have seemed too elaborate to be 
real, but upon most people, as upon his cousin, Drayton 
Travers, he made a decidedly favourable impression. 

Notwithstanding his careless manner, he was always 
watchful and vigilant, noting the smallest indications 
of character. 

He seemed to comprehend at a glance the scene he 
had interrupted. ‘The blushing confusion of the 
maiden, the proud and joyful air of her accepted lover, 
did not fail to communicate to him their secret, aud 
his face paled, his lips quivered, and his fingers worked 
convulsively with his emotion. 

These signs of feeling were unnoticed by Vivian 
and Philip. Lorimer quickly recovering his calmness 
and self-possession, said : 

“I beg your pardon if I intrude. In trath, I 
hardly know what to do with myself this morn- 
ing, and Mr. Travers sent me in search of Miss 
Vivian, in the hope that she would have pity on my 
loneliness... He commissioned me to assist her in 
gathering flowers for the drawing-room, and to make 
myself generally useful.” 

“I accept your services,” responded Vivian, ad- 
vancing towards him. 

She exchanged glances with her lover, who took 
up his pen and resumed his labours, and she then 
conducted Lorimer across the hall into the magnificent 
double drawing-room. 

Divided from this apartment only by a thin partition 
of plate glass was the conservatory, and its wealth of 
blossoms and greenery were presented with excellent 
effect, while the many sweet odours united in one 
charming, almost intoxicating, fragrance, which pene- 
trated every corner of the stately rooms. 

Although Lorimer, during his week’s visit, had 
made himself familiar with the peculiarities of the 
mansion, be allowed Vivian to lead bim to the interior 
of the conservatory, contenting himself with quietly 
watching her movements as she pushed aside a 
sliding panel in the glass partition and passed into 
the narrow, flower-bordered aisle of the conserva- 
tory. 

It was a beautiful spot, with its even, genial heat, 
so strongty in contrast to the chilling winds without, 
and with every breath full of spicy fragrance that 
seomed wafted from tropic shores. 

A fountain arose in the centre, dashing its crystal 
drops into a basin of white and sculptured marble. 
Upon the edge of the basin were poised two or three 
exquisitely-chiselled miniature figures, who were 
gazing earnestly intothe watery mirror at their feet, as 
if to watch their ever-shifting reflection. 

Here and thero, throughout this charming bower, 
were scattered luxurious, vine-draped séats, in keep- 
ing with the place, and tempting the observer to 
repose. 

“Cousin Percy, I intend to make you useful,” said 
Vivian, pausing in the midst of this floral wealth, and 
addressing him in a pretty, wilful way, that entranced 
him. “ You must get the flower-scissors, and do all 
the hard work. I can’t prick my fingers, you 
know.” 

Lorimer was only too glad to obey her commands. 
He brought the scissors from the nail on which they 
had been suspended, and announced his readiness to 
do her bidding. 

Vivian did not linger over her task, although she 
performed it in a dreamy, abstracted way that was 
very provoking to her cousin. 

She indicated the flowers she desired, and then 
seated herself near the fountain, to which spot Lorimer 
brought his floral trophies as soon as gathered. 

The maiden’s lap was soon filled with the heaps of 

blossoms, and Loriuwer knelt at ler feet, assisting her 
in their arrangement into bouquets. 
_ “I fear I ama rather dull hostess this morning, 
Cousin Percy,” she said, when the last flower had 
been gathered into the fragrant mound she had 
formed. ‘I shall have to take you to papa, who will 
entertain you with plenty of pleasant anecdotes.” 

She arose, flowers in hand, smiling at Lorimer’s 
earnest protestations of his preference for her society, 
and returned tu the drawing-room, where she ar- 
ranged the bouquets in antique vases. 

And then, with a gay remark, she conducted her 
cousin to her mother’s boudoir, which was occupied 
by Mr. and Mrs, Travers. 

“Papa,” said Vivian, “Cousin Percy wants to be 
entertained by some of those odd stories of your 


life. I will carry mamma off, so that you gentlemen 
may laugh as loud as you like.” 

She turned to her mother with a pleading, blushing 
face, and Mrs. Travers withdrew with her into the 
adjoining apartment, there to listen, as Lorimer ima- 
gined, to the confession of Vivian’s love for Philip 
Aynscourt. 

This idea made his manner constrained, and he 
scarcely heard the remark addressed him by Mr. 
Travers, who regarded him with surprise, and finally 
said : 

“Youare not yourself, Percy. Are you in trouble 
of any kind? If so, you know you can depend upon 
my friendship for you——” 

“IT know it—L know it, Cousin Drayton,” said 
Lorimer, with considerable agitation. ‘Bat in my 
present trouble, even your friendship can be of little 
avail to me. I must leave you to-day, and return to 
my lonely, dull, treadmill existence, now lonelier and 
duller thanever by contrast with the brightuess and 
beauty of your home.” 

“Why, Percy, what does this mean?” inquired Mr, 
Travers, in a tone of considerable disappointment 
“T was intending to invite you this very day to spend 
several months with us hereand at Elkland. Are you 
not happy with us?” 

“ Yes, very happy—too happy !” was the response. 
“Oh, Mr. Travers, do you not see the misery I am 
storing for myself by my constant association with 
your daughter? I will confess to you the whole 
truth, lest you think me ungrateful for declining your 
kind offer to remain with you. Like every one else 
who knows her, I have learned to love Vivian. Al- 
though I have known ber but a week, I love her 
better than my life sal 

He stopped, his voice breaking down, and he 
covered his face with his hands. 

As might have been expected from his previous re- 
marks to Mrs. Travers, Mr. Travers appeared de- 
lighted at Lorimer’s confession, and replied : 

“ Well, Percy, 1 do not blame you for loving Vivian, 
for I don’t see how you could well help it. But why 
should you desert us on account of thatlove? Why 
not enter the lists as her suitor?” 

“Sir!” ejaculated Lorimer, half starting from his 
chair. “Is it possible that you will sanction my ad- 
dresses to Vivian ?” 

“ Certainly, Percy, nothing would give me greater 
pleasure than to see Vivian your wife, and you a 
happy and contented member of our family.” 

Lorimer’s face flushed with delight, and he grasped 
Mr. Travers’s hand, giving ita warm pressure. 

“Oh, Mr. Travers,” he exclaimed, “yeur words 
give me new life! Ihave hada hard struggle with 
the world, but from this moment all that is painful 
in my past shall be obliterated from my memory!” 

“Poor lad!” murmured Mr. Travers. 

“T am poor in nothing,” said Lorimer, in the exu- 
berance of his delight. “I have a very good income 
from my legal practice, and if I relinquish that to live 
with you, I have still a handsome property to fall 
back upon—nearly all of it the product of my own in- 
dustry. But do you think,” he added, more soberly, 
“that Mrs, Travers will favour my suit with Vivian?” 

Mr. Travers remembered his wife’s expressed opinion 
of Lorimer, aud replied: 

- “Mrs, Travers likes you very well, I believe, Percy. 
You can easily strengthen her good impressions of 
ou!” 

“Then I have little to fear!” declared Lorimer. 
“Vivian is devoted to her parents, and your wishes 
will have great weight with her !” 

“T know it, Perey,” was the reply, “ but you must 
win Vivian’s heart as well as her parents’ consent. 
I imagine you will not find it a hard task to awaken 
the child’s affections. Have you spoken with her on 
the subject ?” 

“ Not yet,” answered Lorimer, a deep cloud man- 
tling his features. 

“Then you had better Jose no time. Vivian is, as 
you know, besieged with admirers and suitors, but I 
think her heart bas remained untouched. I know we 
cannot expect to keep her with us always as she is, 
and I am only anxious that her future husband shall 
be worthy of her respect aiid love, and devoted to her 
happiness. She needs tender cherishing, Percy!” 

“I would give it to her,” respouded Lorimer, ear- 
nestly. “I shall never cease to love her, she is so good 
and beautiful. And she will always be so, to judge 
from her striking resemblance to her charming 
mother.” 

Mr. Travers started, became pale, and exclaimed, 
huskily : 

“ You have noticed it then—the resomblance ?”” 

“ Certainly, sir,” replied Lorimer, with undisguised 
surprise. “ Itis impossible not to notice Viviau's re- 
markable likeness to her mother. She is like ier in 
person aud in mind!” 

Mr. ‘Travers bent his head a moment, and when he 
looked up his face was quite calm, although bearing 
the marks of recent painful emotion. 














“ Well, Percy,” he said, after a few moments’ si- 
lence, during which Lorimer regarded him furtively, 
yet narrowly, “I am pleased at your acknowledge- 
ment of your feelings towards my daughter, and as 
sure you tiiat I know no one whom I would more 
willingly accept as a son-in-law than yourself !” 

Lorimer brightened, aud, in the fulness of bis plea- 
sure, remarked : 

“Thanks, Mr. Travers, for your good opinion of me. 
I wish you would express the same to Vivian, for I 
have reason to believe that she has fallen ir love witl» 
that secretary of yours. When | visited the library 
just uow, he had his arms around her, and was em- 
bracing her in a loverlike fashion. 1 was quite sure 
you would not wish tv throw away your daughter 
upon such a person!” 

“ ‘This is a surprise!” declared Mr. Travers. “ Isup- 
posed that Philip and Vivian regarded each other as 
brother and sister. I had no idea they entertained 
warmer sentiments towards each other. If your sup- 
position be true, Percy, it will naterially alter the stato 
of affairs !” 

“ How so, sir?” 

“T will tell you this eveuing, Perey, when I shall 
have an opportunity to learn more in regard to tho 
relations between Vivian and Philip,” said Mr. Tra- 
vers, kindly. ‘You wiil be kind enough to excuse 
me for a short time, in consideration of my anxiety 
to gain the confidence of the young people. In any 
case, Percy, you must not forget that my friendship 
for you is strong and will remain unaltered !” 

He arose, grasped the hand of Lorimer, and then 
retired to the next apartment, to the presence of his 
wife and daughter. 

Lorimer experienced a bitter sensation of chagrin 
on finding himself thus deserted, and arose, pacing 
the floor, as he muttered: 

“* My usual astuteness is atfault. Has Mr. Travers 
gone to upbraid his daughter and discharge his secre- 
tary as a preliminary to Viviau’s union with me? Or 
does he intend giving them bis blessing, and assist 
them to marry? Certainly, a man of his position and 
wealth would not marry his only daughter to a poor 
secretary! He wants me for a son-in-law. My pre- 
teuded wealth has made a favourable impression upon 
him, and he regards me with pity on account of my 
father’s improvidence and dissipation. But whatever 
his views are at this momeut, 1 must and will marry 
Vivian! Her beauty and her fortune must be mine. 
I wonder why her father acted so strangely when i 
happened to remark upon Vivian's resemblance to her 
mother? Ah!—” 

He stopped abruptly, as a sound of voices in alter- 
cation reached his hearing. ‘The noise proceeded 
from the hall. 

Lorimer hastened to the door opening into the cor- 
ridor to learn the cause of the dispute. 

_ The street door was open, and on its tlweshold stood 
a strange woman engaged in an angry discussion with 
the purtly hall porter. 

“I tell you,” the man was saying, as Lorimer 
appeared, “ you'd better go to the servants’ entrance. 
Mr. Travers won’t see ycu-——” 

“ He will see me!” was the angry retort. ‘He'd 
better refuse to see me—tbat’s all! You go and tell 
him a lady wants tosee him.” 

“ A lady!” repeated the servant, sneeringly. ‘‘ You'd 
better take your fine airs somewhere else. If you 
want something to eat, go to the kitchen door, but Mr. 
Travers can’t spare time to hear the troubles of every 
beggar.” 

The manner of the porter might well be excused 
when one considered the appearance of the applicant 
for an interview with Mr. Travers. Only clad in a 
flimsy calico gown, half covered by a tattered cloak, 
which was saturated with the sleety rain of the morn- 
ing, with a worn and haggard face indicative of dis- 
sipation and of bridled passions, her appearance was 
anything but prepossessing. 

“‘Beygar!” she repeated, scornfully. ‘Don’t try 
that again. You dou’t know who you're talking to. 
I can cause your dismissal from thishouse, and I will, 
if you don’t immediately give my message to your 
master. ‘l'ell him Mrs. Hawkers wants to see him.” 

In despair of ridding himself of her importunities,. 
and desirous of euding the scene, the man hastenc:f 
to his master, leaving the woman still standing ow 
the threshold. 

Lorimer withdrew beyond the reach of her won- 
dering vision, and watched her eagerly as she looke 
about the luxurious hall with impatient glances. 

Whe could she be? he asked himself. Could Mr. 
Travers see her? Had she, as her threat to the s1- 
vant implied, some hold upon Mr. Travers. 

The last question appeared to be answered ip the- 
affirmative by the appearance of Mr. ‘Travers himself. 
He looked pale and agitated, like one who is experien- 
civg a heavy and unexpected blow. ‘ 

On beholding him the woman's face grow brighter,. 
and she advanced into the hall. 

“You here!” exclaimed Mr. Travers, in tones ef 
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mingled terror and disgust. “I—I thought you were 
dead!" 


“You hoped so, you mean,” returned the woman, 
with a discordant laugh. “No such good luck for 
you!” 

Replying only by a smothered groan, Mr. Travers 
stood before her, as if trying to collect his thoughts. 

“ Well, are we to talk here?” asked the unwelcome 
visitor, impatiently. 

“Heaven forbid!” replied Mr. Travers, arousing 
himself, and casting a half-frightened look around him. 
“ Follow me to my study, and I will talk with you.” 

He conducted her up the broad stairs to a pretty 
apartment over his wife’s boudoir, and Lorimer crept 
out into the ball in time to hear the key of the study 
grate in its lock. 

“ Here isa mystery!” he exclaimed to himself, when 
he had recovered from his first surprise. “ A strange 
mystery, too! Perhaps a solution of it would aid me 
in carrying out my resolution to gain possession of 
Vivian and her fortune. Ah! I have it!” 

With soft and stealthy steps, and with a scheming, 
expectantlook, he glided up the staircase, and hastened 
to the door of the study, before which he placed him- 
self in the attitude of a listener. 

(To be continued.) 


Tue administration of the omnibuses of Gothen- 
Burg, after having provided each of its vehicles 
with a vessel of fresh water and glasses for the pas- 
sengers to quench their thirst, has just extended its 
courtesy, and provides each traveller with one of the 
journals which has appeared the same day. 

Tue CumBertAnpD Hermrr.—It turns out that this 
sin¢ular individual belongs to Aberdeenshire. He 
speaks tn raptures of the delights of his extraordinary 
way of life, and especially of the pleasant sensation 
experienced when lhe closes down the covering of his 
retreat, and shuts himself out from the world and its 
toils and its cares. He is a very clever phrenologist, 
and practises his skill upon the bumps of people who 
go to see him. One of his peculiarities is that he never 
wears shoes or stockings. This habit, he asserts, is in 
accerdance with the rules of the brotherhood to which 
he says he belongs, namely, “‘ The Order of Vagrants.” 

A Missinc Kixc.—The Bavarian King, a lad over- 
educated for his intellect, with a passion for music and 
mystical ideas, has been indulging himself in an esca- 
pade. He was missing recently for two days, and 
was at last discovered by his half-frantic Court, riding 
about on a mountain ridge, where, it is supposed, he 
had gone to meet Herr Wagner, the “composer of the 
future.” The Cabinet threatened to resign unless he 
came back, and he returned, none the worse for his 
dreamy experience. What with dreamers, corporala, 
pedants, sovereigns addicted to morganatic arrange- 
ments, and sovereigns who revive the stick, Germany 
must feel that its constitution admits at all events of 
great variety in excellence. 

An HistrortcaL Tree.—The acacia, or, more 
correctly speaking, the false acacia or locust-tree 
(Robinia pseud-acacia), was first introduced into 
Kurope by Vespasian Robin, arborist to Louis XIIL, 
in the year 1635. The original tree, brought by Robin 
from North America, and planted in the Jardin des 
Plantes, is still in existence, and is now putting forth 
a few leaves. In 1815 it began to show symptoms 
of decay, but the branches being lopped, the trunk 
shot out with redoubled vigour. Mr. Loudon visited 
this veteran in 1835, and it was then 35 ft. high, 
but in its prime it was nearly twice this height. It 
has now dwindled down, and its worm-eaten and 
wrinkled trunk is carefully supported by iron bands, 
so as to prolong its existence as much as possible, 
The appearance of the leaves is looked forward to 
with much: interest and anxiety by the visitors to the 
garden, as it is feared that every year may be its last. 

Tus Sanrorin Erxvurrion.—The eruption in the 
harbour of Santorin continues steady, without increase 
or decrease in violence. Sir Roderick Murchison, at 
the anniversary mecting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, called attention to the fact that the oldest 
eruption which took place in this harbour was on 
an infinitely grander aud more colossal scale than 
the present one, and tlat each succeeding outbreak 
has been milder thau its successors. *“ ‘hese facts,” 
said the eminent speaker, “‘sustain a view which, 
as an old geologist, I have long entertained, 
namely, that the subterranean forces which an- 
ciently affected the surface and changed the 
outlines of the earth, were of a more intense nature 
than those which now prevail. ‘This view is coun- 
tenanced in the region of extinct volcanoes in Asia 
Minor, and in the grand primeval outflows of Etna, 
or the former activity of Vesuvius, when its showers 
of pumice and ashes destroyed Pompeii.” Mr. Consul 
Lloyd has written to Earl Clareudon that there is 
evidence of the outbreak being of & more extensive 
character than supposed by M. Fougé from external 





observation. He states on the authority of the com- 
mander of a Prussian surveying vessel, that the 
channel between Neo Kaimeni and Palwo Kaimeni, 
which formerly had a depth of more than 100 fathoms 
in the deepest part, has now only 50 fathoms, and that the 
depth round the island of Aphroessa is constantly di- 
minishing. Sir Roderick Murchison considers the 
eruption, in its present form, as beneficial rather than 
otherwise to the inhabitants of Santorin, as it allows 
the escape of the pent-up gases and vapours below the 
island, and has a consequent tendency to diminish the 
force and number of the shocks of earthquakes, to 
which Sautorin is continually subjected. 


THE MOTHER’S BLESSING. 


Amone the relics of the past that have gathered 
from generation to generation in our family, as such 
souvenirs will, where loving hands keep closely bound 
the memories of the past, there is a miniature painting, 
and in its case a manuscript, faded and worn, written 


in small letters, and bearing on its yellow pages a ro- | 


mance of long ago. 

The pictured face is that of a young girl, with large 
brown eyes, waving bair of a rich warm chestnut, de- 
licate features, and smiling with a sweet childlike ex- 
pression, winning and beautiful. 

Graven on the reverse of the golden case, under the 
glass tiat covers a curl of the bright hair, are the 
words, “ Mildred to Arthur.” 

The miniature is mine now, and the story on the 
faded paper is mine also. 

I have read the letter to-day, that I might refresh 
my memory in each particular before writing out my 
great-grandmother’s romance. 

She was born when the thunders of the Revolu- 
tionary War were rolling back from the country, and 
her childhood was passed in one of the stateliest man- 
sions in the metropolis, where every luxury wealth 
could give was poured cut freely upon her young 
head. 

Her mother, daughter of a noble house, had been a 
strong Tory when the war broke out, but two years 
before its close she married an officer in the army, 
and changed her politics with her name. 

Until she was sixteen years old Mildred Hill lived 
the happy life of a petted child, secure in her mother's 
love, studying the accomplishments of the times, em- 
broidering, with skilled fingers, many pretty trifles to 
add adornment to her beautiful home, and filling the 
hours of the day with all a girl’s industry or pleasure. 

She was near her seventeenth birthday when she 
met Arthur Melbourne, a man then of nearly thirty 
summers, and one well calculated to win even the 
untried heart of girlhood. 

He was a lawyer, and in those days when smaller 
populations made a man of note a sort of demi-god, he 
stood high in his chosen profession. 

Inheriting from his father a fortune amply suffi- 
cient to satisfy every whim of a refined and cultivated 
mind, he had travelled throughout Europe, and grati- 
fied each taste, artistic, musical, and poetical, storing 
his fine mind with memories of beauty, and bringing 
to his home a thousand articles of taste and value. 

In those days, when the mania for travel was not 
so easily gratified as in our times of steam and 
electricity, a man like Arthur Melbourne was a liou 
in society, courted and flattered, with smiles showered 
upon him and an “open sesame” for every hall, 

Mrs. Hill was one of the leaders of fashion, a queen 
by force of circumstances. Grave even to sadness 
there was yet a charm in her refined dignity more 
winning than smiles. 

With her superb house, wealth sufficient for every 
whim, a beautiful child who adored her, there was yet 
some cloud upon her past that kept her ever from 
frivolity and gaiety of manner. 

Courteous, ever hospitable and gracious, she was 
society's votary only so far as her wealth and position 
demanded, never its slave. 

It was at a large party at Mrs. Hill’s, given in 
honour of Milired’s first appearance in society, that 
Arthur Melbourne first met the young débutante. And 
here let me quote from an old diary another of my 
treasures of the past:— 

“Jan. 17.—I was not up this morning until late, 
because we kept up the dance until the stars paled, 
and many of our guests must have seen the sun rise 
on their way home. Lf wore my new lace dress, over 
the pink satin sent from town, and my mother’s 
tiara of diamonds was on my brow—my tiara now, 
for dear mother Las given it tome. Yet my face can 
never bear the regal look that the clustering gems 
give to dear mother’s face. 

“Strange how dress will alter us. In her figured 
silk petticoat, and black satin gown, the plain 
kerchief pinned across her chest, and the close muslia 
cap covering her hair, my mother looks the quiet 
home matron, sweet, loving, and fair. 

“In her velvet train aud satia petticoat, with rue 





diamond tiara on the full powdered hair, she isa 
queen, regal and stately. Perhaps it is the want of 
powder that makes my face so girlish and insiguifi- 
cant; many young ladies are leaving it off, and 
my mother wishes me to wear my hair unpow de red 
I wonder if Mr. Melbourne admires powder. He igs 
the great lawyer who has made such a sensation by 
his great speech in the G—— case, ‘ the ablest speaker 
of the day,’I have heard him called. 

“TI had heard of him before, and expected to see an 
elderly man, grave, reserved, and haughty. I was 
surprised to meet a man scarcely thirty, with a face 
of rare sweetness and beauty; features like those of 
some chiselled statue, a tall figure, graceful and yet 
dignified, a mouth that a smile sits upon as if it loved 
to rest there, and eyes! oh, there you read theintellect 
and power before which men bow ! 

“He was near me often, as the daughter ofthe house 
might expect — yet, it seemed to me he lingered 
oftener and longer than mere courtesy required, and [ 
was so glad whenever [ heard his sweet, deep voice 
calling my name. How much he knows and has seen. 
In each European city he has gathered some rare ex- 
perience or observation, and he talks till one forgets 
the dance, the music, all, in the charm of his words. | 
felt so small and so ignorant as he spoke, and yet I 
was willing to be both, to learn from him. Tien ho 
danced with me, and when he touched my fingers in 
the measure, I felt my heart thrill that he, so great and 
noble, so distinguished and courted, should stoop to 
dance with me. Hark! some onecalls me. My mother 
bas sent for me to come and receive Mr. Melbourne's 
visit of compliment ; so I must leave my record of the 
evening’s pleasures for another hour.” 

The impression made upon two hearts in that first 
evening deepened as time sped on. In each festivity 
where Mildred now accompanied her mother, sho 
found Arthur Melbourne constantly beside her, while 
he sought every excuse and opportunity to pay his 
addresses. 

In the stately, courtly way of our ancestors he wooed 
the fair flower, whose fresh charms outweighed the 
many stately beauties surrounding her, and she, with 
glad surprise, heard his suit from her mother's lips. 

Some new emotion, the opening of the young, pure 
heart to take in a new love, prompted the girl to ask: 

“ Mother, you have loved?” 

The quiet face grew very pale, and the lips, long 
tutored to conceal the heart's secrets, quivered, as the 
mother said, “I have loved, Mildred, deeply, passion- 
ately, as you love now. May no such cloud ever rest 
—~ your promised happiness as that which crusies 


mt ‘My father’s death ?” whispered the girl, nestling 
close in the loving arms enfolding her. 

“Not his death, my child! He may live now.” 

“Live! My father alive?” 

“T know not. Before you were born we were 
parted. He may be dead.” 

* But how parted? Did he not love you?” 

“As fondly as ever woman was loved. I had in- 
tended to tell you all to-day, Mildred, though it is a 
sad history with which to cloud your dream of happi- 
ness. I was older than you are, love, when my 
parents settled here, and I had seen much of soci- 
ety, knew what it was to win admiration, per- 
haps love, yet my heart was unstirred until your 
father sought me. It was while the war of which we 
speak now with a shuddering prayer was raging over 
our land, and families were divided agaiustthemsel ves, 
the tide of hate and fury desolating houses and 
couutry, that we met. My family were loyal to the king, 
my father had died one year before, but my brother 
was in arms against his sovereign, and every feeling of 
my heart was against those I heard dubbed rebels by 
every tongue around me. Your father was a prisoner 
and wounded, and as troops were quartered on many 
private families, we were not surprised when we were 
notified that Col. Hill would be sent to us. He was not 
young then, and I had seen twenty-five summers, but 
no boy and girl passion could equal the love that soon 
sprang into life in our daily intercourse. Weak aud 
dependent he was, yet fearless and frank in his out- 
spoken patriotism, and as I heard his eloquent plead- 
ing of the cause for which he had perilled life, pro- 
perty, liberty, I, too, learned to love the flag for which 
he fought. It was not until his full recovery, aud 
when he was exchauged, that he told mehe loved ine, 
won from me what I had held as my most precious 
secret—tho coafession of my love. Then my mother’s 
opposition was bitter, and my brother wrote from 
camp letters that were almost curses. Still I loved 
him ; and at last, seeing separation inevitable, I con- 
sented to a private marriage. One month he remained 
in London, and then went to his regiment. It was 
seven long weary months before I saw his face ; in a 
brief—oh, my child!"'and memory, awakened to 
bitterness, clioked the mother’s voice. 

“ T can wait—you are not able to teil me now, 
Mildred, gently. 

“ Yes, iu a moment! 


* said 


Your father had Leen goue 
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only a few weeka when I summoned courage and told 
my mother of my marriage. She loved me, Mildred ; 
and when she found uo opposition could alter my 
future,and that my happiness was incomplete lacking 
her pardon and affection, she gave me both. Seven 
months after your father left me, my only brother 
came home to us on a short leave of absence from the 
army. In one day, after bitterest revilings, he too 
was won by my mother’s persuasions to take his only 
sister to her old place in his heart. It was the day 
after hisreturn, and I was with him in our drawing- 
room, trying with all love’s arguments to paint my 
husband for his eyes, that he might love him too. I 
was sitting beside him, bis arm encircling my waist, 
my head upon his shoulder, when suddenly your father 
came in. ‘The surprise startled me to silence, and I 
sprang to my feet, but was powerless to advance. 
With bitter, passionate words he,my husband whom 
J adored, accused me of faithlessness, of having given 
to another the love that was his right, and before 
I or my brother could stop him or explain, he was 
gone, hurling upon me a farewell thai was almost 
a curse. I fell fainting as he rushed from the 
room, and for weeks my life was despaired of. 
When I became conscious, your tiny form lay upon 
my (breast, and the mother’s love came to heal the 
broken . wife’s ‘heart. It was in vain your uncle 
sought your father. The war was over a short time 
later—your uncle one of its last victims. No clue has 
ever been found to your father’s retreat. My father’s 
property being all invested, I was able to command it 
soon after peace was declared, and 1 have lived heve 
in the home where your father found me, bearing his 
name and going into society, that he might know 
where to turn his steps should his heart ever prompt 
him to seek his wife and hear her defence.” 

“You think he still lives ?” 

“Tt is the one hope of my life that I may look upon 
his face once more beforel die. Surely he will come 
tome, my husband, to whom my heart clings yet, in 
spite of injustice and separation.” ’ 

“Perhaps”—and Mildred hesitated — “ perhaps 
Arthur—a lawyer sees so many people, has so many 
ways of gaininginformation—may I tell him, mother? 
I never dreamed that I might have a father’s blessing 
on my marriage, but now—ob, mother, will you tell 
Arthur?” 

“T cannot, Mildred. It tears my heart to repeat 
the story, but you may tell him all; and, Mildred, tell 
Arthur that his regiment was the 89th infantry. You 
have often noticed the ring I wear, the two hands 
clasping each other; your father has the duplicate; 
they were made by my order for our betrothal. In 
mine the lettering is ‘Constancy,’ in his * Devotion.’ 
The ring may be some guide to Arthur in his search, 
if he is willing to undertake so almost hopeless a 
task.” 

“He will be! He must be! I will never marry 
till your innocence is proved to my father, or until 
we know that he has learned it in heaven,” and, in- 
spired by the thought, the young girl stood erect, 
facing her mother, her face full of earnestuess and 
resolution. 

That evening, her hand clasped in that of her lover, 
she repeated her mother’s story to his astonished 
hearing. 

With girlish enthusiasm, fired by the thought of 
the injustice done to the mother she loved so fondly, 
she added to the sad history her own resolve. 

“T will wait years if it must be,” she said, “for the 
success of our search, but oh, Arthur, if we cao find 
him, can make two lives so long saddened joyous once 
more, surely a blessing must rest upon our lives, a 
blessing we can never feel if we leave her lonely 
heart uncheered by any hope of seeing upon earth the 
husband she loved so fondly.” 

“IT fear, my darling, our search will bea vain one,” 
was the reply. “Seventeen years ago—it is a long 
time for a lost thread to lie unfound. I fear he is 
dead. Perhaps in despair he may have taken his 
own life, when he left your mother with his supposed 
rival; or he may have left the country and never re- 
turned.” 

“Oh, Arthur, we can find him! Something in my 
heart tells me that he lives; that my mother may 
once more be happy. You will help me to find 
him?” 

“In every way that lies in my power,” was the 
reply. “I will endeavour to ascertain something of 
his family, Yet I would not have you too hopeful, 
Mildred. Try to prepare yourself for disappoint- 
ment.” 

__ “We will try all first,” was the brave reply, “then 
if we fail, we shall at least be happy in knowing we 
have done all we could.” 

In many long conversations between Mildred, her 
mother and lover, on the subject absorbing their whole 
interest, Mr. Melbourne learned that Colonel Hill was 
the son of an artist who died while he was a boy, 
= without any living relatives, as far as his wife 
new. 





The ring with its pretty device, its quaint en- 
gtaving and rich beauty, was studied faithfully by 
both Mildred and Arthur, till every line of the design 
was fixed upon their memories. 

As the time Arthur had fixed for his departure 
drew near, he began to urge upon Mildred a request 
only natural, and one she was quite willing to grant. 
He wished her to sit for a miniature, that he might 
carry the copy of her sweet face next his heart 
during his absence. 

“ Sit to this Italian artist who is so famous, Mildred,” 
he said. 

“You mean Stephano. Mrs. Goodwin has had her 
own and her son’s portrait painted by him, and is very 
enthusiastic about both pictures and artist. She was 
speaking of him yesterday, when she called here, and 
says he isas delightful in his graceful manner and 
quiet courtesy, as he is famous in his profession. She 
describes him asa very reserved man with a sad face, 
silent most of the time, yet able to talk well when- 
ever courtesy obliges him to take his share in conver- 
sation. Report says he is a woman-hater, and objects 
to lady sitters when single—and other absurdities 
such as often attach themselves to persons of 
note.” 

*T have met him,” said Arthur, “ and he interests me 
strangely. Mrs. Goodwin’s description is accurate. 
He is one of the handsomest old gentlemen I ever saw, 
with along grey beard like a patriarch’s. When at work 
he wears a heavy green shade, but his eyes when un- 
covered are singularly large and brilliant, black and 
full of soul. You will sit to him, Mildred ?” 

“ Certainly, if you desire it. Shall we go there to- 
morrow, mother ?” 

“ There is nothing to prevent.” 

But the morrow found Mrs. Hill unable to accom- 
pany Mildred to the artist’s. A slight cold becoming 
aggravated by some unconscious exposure, was fol- 
lowed by feverish symptoms, not alarming, but suffi- 
cient to make any out-door exerciseimprudent. Still, 
as Arthur's time was limited, Mildred yielded to her 
mother’s persuasions, and requested Mrs. Goodwin to 
be her escort to the studio of the famous artist. The 
lady’s compliance was more than gracious. 

“T am so glad you are going, Mildred, darling. He 
will charm you, and besides gaining a first-rate pic- 
ture you will have most agreeable sittings. ‘I'hat is, 
after you have thawed the icy crust he has at first for 
strangers. Shall we go at once, my carriage is wait- 
ing, and I have nothing to do?” 

‘The great artist was not in his studio when the 
ladies entered, and by the half light they looked 
at the gems of art scattered around, till Mildred 
was startled by alow moan near her, a sound that 
seemed to come from extreme mental or bodily an- 
guish. She turned quickly, and the light from the 
window over the easel fell full upon her face. 

Facing her as she stood thus, was a tall, elderly 
gentleman, whose face was convulsed with some deep 
emotion. Mrs. Goodwin, who had also heard the 
sound that had startled Mildred, spoke at once : 

“Ah, Mr. Stephano, you see [ have brought you a 
new sitter. But how pale you are, and in pain, too! 
Are you ill?” 

“No—a pain I am subject to—a pain in my heart.” 

“ But that is dangerous !” 

“No, it does not kill,” he said, in a tone of deep 
feeling. “Iam better now. The young lady ——” 

“Miss Mildred Hill,” said Mrs, Goodwin, “who 
wishes a miniature as a parting gift for her be- 
trothed.” 

"Yes, yes—she will sit now?” 

“My dress,” said Mildred, hesitating. 

“Oh, never mind your dress, Mr. Stephano will 
only paint the head. Let your hair fall in its own 
curls, Mildred, and it will be perfect.” 

As the young girl seated herself in the chair the 
artist pointed out to her, he crossed the room with a 
slow, faltering step, aud gently touched her head 
to place it in proper position. His hand lingered 
a moment on the rich hair, as if loth to leave it, and 
as he turned again to his easel, a heavy sigh broke 
from his lips. 

Day after day the painting was prolonged. Long 
after Mrs. Goodwin pronounced the miniature perfect, 
the artist lingered over alterations, touching it here 
and there with skilled fingers, bringing out new 
beauties of detail, new shades of expression, and 
each day finding some imperative necessity for another 
sitting. 

And while his fingers were thus busy, he was 
winning from the artless girl her confidence and af- 
fection. With witching powers of conversation he 
won her interest, while his gentle, respectful manner 
led her, too, into easy chat, till from strangers they 
glided into the intercourse of old friends. 

At last the picture was completed, and with a 
trembling hand Mr. Stephano laid it in tie young 
girl’s palm. 

“We must part now, Miss Mildred,” he said. 

“ Not so,” she answered, eagerly. “ You will come 





to see me. My mother will give a glad welcome to 
ove who has been so kind to her child.” 

‘No; L leave for Rome again soon. But before 
we part I would give you some souvenir by which to 
remember one who will pray for your happiness while 
Le lives.” 

As lhe spoke, he opened a small drawer in a writ- 
ing-desk, and drew forth a little box of trinkets. 
From among these he selected a choice cameo; but 
Mildred’s eyes were fixed upon the box. Half buried 
among the little jewels lay a ring, hands clasping 
each other, the fac-simile of the one upon her 
mother’s hand. She took it from the box. Upon 
the inside was graven “ Devotion.” 

The rush of emotion choked her, but with pallid 
face and longing eyes she turned to the artist, scarcely 
less agitated than herself. 

** My father !” she gasped. 

“Your wretched father, Mildred.” 

“No, no! My happy father. Oh, thank heaven, 
my mother’s sorrows are over !” 

“Do not speak of her, child,” and his brow clouded, 
“you do not know.” 

“Itis you who do not know,” she said, eagerly, and 
then, in the eager eloquence of love, she told her 
mother’s story, to find herself at its close taken into a 
close embrace, with tears of loving thankfulness rain- 
ing down upon her face. 

“Mildred—my wronged angel wife,” he sobbed, 
“can she ever forgive me ?” 

She was seated in her own room musing when her 
daughter's light step crossed the threshold, but some- 
thing in that child’s face made her heart pause in 
its throbbings. 

“Mildred! What is it ?” 

“Mother, darling,” and the girl threw aside cloak 
and hood and came to kneel at her mother’s feet, * ean 
you bear the great joy?” 

“Your father!” 

He was by her side even while she spoke. After 
the first agitation was over, the artist took his child in 
his arms, printed a kiss upon ler lips, and then bend- 
ing down placed her in her mother’s embrace, and 
hurried from the room to conceal emotion too sacred 
for even their loving eyes to behold. 

And kueeling there, her fair head pillowed on the 
loving breast, Mildred whispered : 

“TI can be happy now with Arthur, mother; you 
will not be lonely.” 

And in answer, the mother prayed God’s blessing 
on the fair peacemaker, on the husband of her choice, 
and the future smil:n before her. 

It was a happy wedding that followed, and never a 
fairer bride was claimed than the one Acthur Mel- 
bourne received from a father’s hand, her head 
crowned by her mother’s blessing. 8. A. F. 








A WALK oF 82,000 Mttes.—A wonderful old man, 
named ‘I'‘bomas Bartrom, resides at the village of 
Harome, in the North Riding. Ie has for twenty- 
four years been a woodman on Lord Feversham’s 
estate, and during the whole of that period has walked 
to and from his work an average of ten miles per day, 
in addition to his full work as woodman. He still 
wields the axe aud continues his double march (night 
and morning), and is somewhat proud of his nearing 
the distance of three times round the earth. He is 
hale and stroug but not of any great muscular 
power. 

Tue Liverpoot Corroration or 1802.—In 1802, 
Colonel Cotton was ordered to proceed with his regi- 
ment to Ireland. The night before his embarkation 
at Liverpool, he was called out of his bed by the 
authorities, who required his men to extinguish a fire 
which raged at Goree, a suburb of the city. After 
several hours’ exertion, the soldiers succeeded in stop- 
ping the conflagration, and saving a great part of the 
town. Next day, as Colonel Cotton was going on 
board, he received a letter of thanks from the Mayor 
and Corporation, enclosing ten pounds for the men! 
This very munificent donation was indignantly 
returned withcompliments and thanks.— Memoirs and 
Correspondence of Field-Marshal Viscount Combermere, 
G.C.B., Gc. By the Right Hon. Mary, Viscouatess 
Combermere, and Capt. W. W. Knollys, 93rd Sutherland 
Highlanders. 

A Dream Worrn a £50 Nore.—A professional 
gentleman having most unaccountably lost a bank 
note for £50, every search and inquiry were instituted 
for it at his offices, of his clerks, and of the porter 
having charge of the chambers, without the slightest 
clue being found as to the missing treasure. Diligently 
and anxiously were the inquiries prosecuted, and great 
became the anxiety and perplexity of the individuals 
having access to the chambers; still there was no 
trace of the lost note. Some time thus elapsed. Sus- 
picions and uncomfortable and disagreeable ideas 
fluated in the minds of all parties interested in the 
affair, when one morning, ou the arrival of the owner 
of the muuey, he was thus greeted by the porter of the 
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tho Iaconic reply. “ Well, my wife has told me a sin- 
gular dream she had last night, and it is to the effect 
that the bank note would be found, where you placed 
it—im your greatcoat pocket.” Incredulous that the 
dream would prove a reality—prompted more from 
curiosity than otherwise—the confused lawyer duly 
searched the pocket of his upper garment, where, to 
his great astonishment and gratification, he actually 
found the long lost note, where it had undoubtedly 
been placed by himself in a moment of abstraction, or 
when his mind was absorbed by important matters of 
‘business. It should be also stated that the top-coat of 
the gentleman in question had been left at his home, 
quite out of the reach of any persons interested in the 
office, go that no idea of collusion on the part of any 
person could for a moment be entertained. 











FEMININE LIFE IN AFRICA. 


TAKEN generally, woman has no il! time of it in 
the districts of interior Africa which Dr. Livingstone’s 
party traversed, though, if she and the village to which 
she belongs, happens to be captured by slavedealers, 
she suffers, besives the common misery, the huwilia- 
tion of being estimatedas less valuable than her fellow 
captive, man, by a yard of cotton cloth. Four yards are 
given for a wale; the market price of a woman is 
three, 

In their free homes Dinah is mistress and master 
too. At Killimanjaro, the women are the traders, and 
will aot admit a man to make sales in the market- 
place. In some districts, where the husband is per- 
mitted to sell, he is ouly the good lady’s factor. We 
found one who, having sold a goat without referring 
to his wife. was soundly rated by the business-like 
woman, who felt herself insulted. “ Do you think you 
are unmarried?” asked the irate lady; “why, what 
sort of a man are you ?” 

These strong-minded women are uot Penelopes. 
Husbands too long absent at the chase or in war are 
sometimes too hastily pronounced dead, and their 
diguities given to a successor. 

Polygamous husbands, of coarse, are the most re- 
spected, for they are the richest in cattle, and cau not 
ouly support the greatest number of wives, but the 
oldest aud richest of such wooers obtain the youngest 
aud prettiest for wives. A smart, honest lover, with 
one cow, has little chance of winning the dusky young 
girl of his affections, When he counts his head of 
cattle by thousands, he can procure more young wives 
than he wants. 

These ladies do not comprehend how Eugland can 
be happy and powerful, sceing that no mau can keep 
more than one wife, which to them has a mean and 
shabby aspect. 

Notwithstanding all this, there are true hearts be- 
neath some of these dark and homely bosoms. We 
read of one girl wio, rather than marry as her chicf 
would have her, and her inclinations would not, slew 
liers@lf, and escaped what to her was degradation. 





A terrer from St. Petersburg informs us that the 
Czar‘ isin such fear of his life since the discovery of 
the' éonspiracy of which Korokozoff was a member, 
that'he has now shut himself up in the fortress of 
Croustadt. The whole of the present system of go- 
vernment is to be changed, and all the men who, 
undeér'the name of the Milutyn party, propagated 
socialist principles in the country, are to be removed 
‘from the administration. The Czar will, it is said, 
shortly go to Poland. 

Some days ago, in demolishing a portion of the 
Paris Cilé for the site of the Hét.1 Diev, the work- 
amen discovered an oaken beam in one of the most 
ancient houses, which had a section of 1 metre 36. 
There was very little sign of decay, and on one of the 
sides was the following inscription: —“I was placed 

- here in the year 1450, and was 600 years old when I 
was faken from the forest of Rovray, of which the 
Bois de Boulogne is a small portion.” Nearly a con- 
temporary of Charlemagne! 

Sineuc-Birnp GourMaNDs.—An awful discovery 
has,just been made with regard to the wholesale de- 
struction of the feathered tribe in France. Tie ama- 
tours of paté aus oiseaur, the gourmands who feed 
with such exquisite delight on brochettes of singing 
birds, devouring them at a mouthful, little bones and 
all, are aghast! It seems that the gigantic pyramids 
of these piteous little birds which fill our markets, to 
the amazement of foreigners, are supplied, not by the 
gun or fowling net, as is generally supposed, but by 
poisen! In a notice lately issued by Dr. Turrel, it is 
asserted that tremendous quantities of nux vomica are 
sold for the purpose. The drug is boiled with grain and 
spread over the fields at every period of the year. The 
bait is so irresistible that Dr. ‘Turrel declares to hav- 
ing beheld a pile of 10,000 larks ready prepared for 
despatch to Paris in one single poulterer’s shop at 
Aix. 





THIRSTANE. 
———_>——_—_——_ 
CHAPTER XXIIL 

Tueday after Margaret Holmes's departure from the 
valley, Mrs. Mason was in Alice's room, having goue 
there to be initiated into the mysteries of some wouder- 
ful stitch, whereby marvellous shawls and surprising 
bead gear of all patterns could be knitted with great 
speed and beauty. 

“ I'm ashamed to trouble you, Miss Alice,” she said, 
with her little quaint courtesy ; “ but you're so good- 
natured about showing a body—indeed, so is Miss 
Staunton for that matter.” 

Alice came out of her reverie, and roused herself to 
a consciousness of the old lady’s presence, as she stood 
before her with a great ball of worsted in one hand 
and a pair of wooden needles in the other that looked 
like the lances of some ancient Amazon, 

“You want to learn that stitch I told you about,” 
Alice said, good-naturedly. “I will teach youina 
trice.” 

“ Thank you, miss, you're only too good, I’m sure.” 

“Of course I am—it has been my one failing since 
childhood. Where is Miss Staunton, Mason ?” 

“In the music room, miss, practising away for dear 
life—how she does work, to be sure.” 

“Who is that at the door, I wonder?” Alice said, as 
a low tap was heard. “Come in—oh, it is James— 
well, what do you want?” 

“Mrs. Mason, if you please, miss.” 

“Me, James, what is it?” 

“ Somebody wants to see you at once.” 

“ Dear me, who is it ?” 

“T didn’t hear no name, ma’am.” 

“Very odd, I'm sure—I'll come.” 

Mrs. Mason picked up her ball aud needles, wonder- 
ing all the while who her visitor could be. 

She opened the door of her room and entered. A 
tall woman stood in the middle of the apartmeut, look- 
ing full in the housekeeper’s face with a manner which, 
but for its forced calmness, would have appeared like 
insanity. 

* You don't know me,” she said, in a hoarse voice ; 
“it is so many years since we have met—look 
again !” 

She flung the veil sfill farther back, and exposed 
entirely the worn face and troubled eyes, beneath 
whose expression Mrs, Mason shrunk almost in fear. 

“Mrs. Sherwin!” she exclaimed, in trembling 
amazement. 

“ Not that name—hush! It is so long since I have 
heard it—sou must not speak it now.” 

“IT know,” muttered the housckeeper; “I know; 
you would not claim it; you might have done so years 
ago.” 

“T could not!” she returned, with a sort of frozen 
passion. ‘ Wrong, shame, the dead themselves, stood 
between me and it.” 

“Nothing but your iron will, Margaret Sherwin ! 
I'm an old woman now, but I remember all the pride 
and stubbornaoess of your young days.” 

“Maybe so,” shuddered Margaret ; “ but haven't I 
suffered enough ?” 

She broke off abruptly, and a spasm of agony swept 
across her face, leaving it as hard as a rock. 

**T came to see you,” she said, after a moment’s 
silence ; “ I came on purpose—1 was here last sammer, 
and you had gone away. There was a girl staying 
at that old house—you know where I mean—when 
I saw her face I thought the dead had come back to 
trouble me. ‘That girl haunted me; I could not drive 
her from my mind; she forced me, in spite of myself, 
from my home, and drew me after her, even into this 
house.” 

She wrung her hands and groaned, then checking 
the struggling anguish, continued : 

“ You do not know how I have suffered, but you do 
know how I was wronged.” 

“TI don’t,” exclaimed the old woman, pulling off 
her spectacles, and putting them on again in an agitated 
way. “Idon’t! There never was a better man than 
Jobn Sherwin, never! I know how wicked and hard 
you have been—I know how you have refused to hear 
the truth—you shan't speak against him, you shan’t. 

“He wrecked my life,” said Margaret, like one 
forced to speak by a power she could not resist. “ I 
loved that man with a love so deep its memory will 
be his punishment hereafter ! I think at one time he 
loved me. You know that his father would not have 
heard of our marriage—he hated all our family. My 
fatherand mother were dead, and my cousin Isabel 
lived with me. You know what an angel she was. 
You are the witness that I married John Sherwin pri- 
vately—noteven Isabel or my brother William knew 
it! Among us three our secret was kept. I found 
that shame was to come upon me—that man had 
gone. I saw Isabel drooping under some sorrow, but 
I never dreamed how terrible it was. Like mine, her 
secret was sealed under @ solemn promise, siuful, but 
still solemn.” 








She paused for a moment and turned away her 
head, while the old woman watched her with pity and 
indignation struggling in her face. 

““Go on,” she said; “I want to hear the whole as 
you have believed it all these long, black years.” 

Again Margaret subdued her suffering, and turned 
her livid countenance upon the housekeeper, 

“ You shall hear everything, let the pain wring my 
nerves as it will. 1 am determined to tell all and 
learn all. The sight of that girl has wounded me til! 
I must speak.” 

“I know the truth better than you,” returned 
Mrs. Mason; “ but no matter—no matter.” 

Margaret hurried on, as if the words she spoke 
wrung her very heart and she wished to escape from 
the agony they inflicted. 

““Tsabel played her part cautiously. She went to 
the Sherwins’ house often, and always came back with 
an eager, flushed look. He gave no sigh, and I sus- 
pected nothing. 

“She was fond of music, and liked to practiso on 
the grand piano, which in comparison made ours 
tuneless, she said—I believed her, I believed her.” 

“And so you ought to have done,” muttered the 
housekeeper ; “ so you ought to have done.” 

Margaret went on with cold impetuosity, moving 
restlessly about, working her hands convulsively, yet, 
by a last effort of the old unconquerable will, preser- 
ving an appalling sort of quiet all the while. 

“ Weeks passed in that way! My silly heart was 
whispering such sweet things, his false lips uttered 
such tender promises, that I bad no time for suspicion 
or thought. ; 

* At last the tempest burst—he had fled to escape 
the shock—with the rest he was a coward—he did 
not dare wait to see the consequences of his own 
crime.” 

“Still that same mad belief,” almost whispered 
Mrs. Mason, but her words were unheeded. 

“Tsabel disappeared from the house,” pursued Mar- 
garet; “we searched for her everywhere: it was 
months before we found her—you remember how and 
when.” 

“I do,” replied Mason. “ You found her dying and 
mo watching over her. I was driven out of tle house, 
and you darkened the poor thing's last moments by 
your pride and cruelty.” 

“It is not true!” exclaimed Margaret, violently. 
“JT never spoke a harsh word to Isabel—I have not 
that ou my soul. I did find her dying, and you with 
her, that bad man’s accomplice—I wonder that I did 
not murder you.” 

“Say what you please,” returned Mason, “ but Ict 
me tell you this talk will only make your remorse 
deeper.” 

“T didn’t mean to use that word; Isabel told me 
how kind you had been—but you did it not for her 
sake, but to save that man’s honour.” 

“No matter what my reason was; I did my 
duty.” 

“T charged Isabel with his crime,” continued Mar- 
garet; ‘‘she would not speak a word—her face was 
proof enough.” 

“Poor thing,” muttered Mason, “ poor young 
thing ! How could she break a promise to the dead ?” 

“T was not mad then ;I could think, feel, but what 
could be done? In my doubt William came to me— 
his face was like that of an angel!” said Margaret, 
without even having heard Mason’s protest. “‘ Mar- 
garet,’ he said, ‘only one thing remains now—it is 
the last sacrifice I can make to prove how truly 
I have loved Isabel, and I shall not shrink from it.’ I 
did not speak, I could only stare in his eyes and 
wonder. 

“That base man has left her,’ he said; ‘she is 
helpless, guilty, a poor lost soul, pining herself into a 
dishonoured grave. I cannot rescue her from death, 
but disgrace, that shall never fall on Isabel or her 


” 


child. So long as I have a lifeanda name to give, 


her memory shall be kept sacred.’ 

“T understood the sublime sacrifice my brother was 
ready tomake. Jsabel would be saved from infamy, 
but who would redeem me from a more fearful lot? 
The author of her shame was my own husband—the 
very thought made me faint with loathing.” 

“Unhappy woman,” muttered the housekeeper ; 
“deluded, miserable woman !” 

“ Be still, or lcaunot speak! My brother did not 
know that the man who had caused her ruin was my 
legal husband; he could not have dreamed of that 
enormity. I did not tell him, for her dying eyes were 
on me imploring silence—” ‘ 

“ No, not that,” interrupted Mason: “it was par- 
don she implored ; her sweet nature looked upon con- 
cealment as a crime.” 

“Be itso. Idonot care. Idid not speak of the 
double-dyed guilt until it wasall over. Then William 
learned everything, my wrongs as well as her sin.” 

“ There was no sin, I tell you,” persisted the house- 
keeper; “I tell you there was none exceptthat which 
you committed.” 
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“ Stop!” exclaimed Margaret, with sudden violence; 
“stop, I say! I will not hear such words—I tell you 
1 will not.” 

“ Youcame to hear —I must speak the truth,” said 
Mason, stoutly. 

“Yes, the truth, but not words like those.” 

Mason tried to speak, but she checked her by a quick 

esture. 
en Let me finish ; this is the first time I have ever 
opened my lips to speak of the past ; do not interrupt 


me. 

The old woman motioned her to continue, and she 
went on in the same unnatural voice, the very calm- 
ness of which was more terrible than .any violence 
would have been. 

“He did marry her. She died that night with her 
new-born baby lying. by her side, but William had 
saved her from infamy. We stood together by that 
bed, he and I, not daring to look either at the dead 
girl or in eath other's face. I felt Wiiliam’s hand 
tighten over mine likea vice—I knew tho resolution 
which had come upon him. 

“*¢ These are my last words,’ I cried out, ‘do net 
lift your hand against that man—swear it.’ On my 
knees I besought him, not for the sake of the villain, 
or for myself, but because an act like that might have 
revealed .ourgecret. The world would have known I 
was his wife—a duped, deserted woman—better infamy 
than that! He did ise, even after he had learned 
the new trouble which was near, that which would 
be considered his siater’s shame—he promised, and he 
kept his vow.” 


“Go down on your knees, and thank heaven that F 


you stopped the unnatural bloodshed” exclaimed 
Mason; “you saved both yourself and your brother 
from a sin so deadly that it never could have been for- 
ven.” 

Merged silenced her again, and hurried on as if 
unable to keep back the long-silenced truth, yet 
abhorring the weakness which compelled her to 
speak, 

“My child was born that night while she was 
dying—I never saw it—I was crazy when it died. 
William put me in an asylum, for he was ill, and 
could not take care of me. When I came out le was 
dead—I was alone in the world, and so I have lived. 
Have I suffered enough? Has not that man, that 
prosperous, happy man, taken full vengeance for the 
love I gave him ?” 

She fell in a chair and concealed her face with her 
hands; she could not weep—the tears she had so long 
forced back upon her heart would not be poured out 
now. 

Mrs. Mason was crying like a child, yet through 
all her sympathy came the horest indignation she 
had before felt. 

“ You have been your own curse, I tell you, taken 
vengeance On your own pride.” 

“And he——” 

“Hush! The father of Isabel's child was John’s 
half brother—you might have known that twenty 
years ago if you would only have seen me or would 
have read the letters I wrote.” 

Margaret never spoke—never stirred—nothing 

about her betrayed a sign of life except the burning 
eyes, ” 
“Isabel told me this; I was her confidante from the 
first. She was a gentle, weak creature at the best, 
but faithful asa human being could be. The same 
reason that kept John from declaring his marriage 
with you ruined them. Martin had not courage enough 
to give her up or marry her in spite of his father, so 
like you, they made a secret wedding and suffered for 
%. He wentaway too, hoping for some change that 
would enable him to claim his wife, but he died with- 
out having freed Isabel from her promise of silence. 
She never knew of your love for John or your jea- 
lousy of her until that death-bed charge, the horror of 
which struck her dumb. I do not believe she knew of 
that unnatural ceremony, but it was Martin’s widow 
that your brother married! Now youaresatisfied, Mar- 
garet Sherwin ?” 

The woman rose, went close to Mrs. Mason; her 
lips moved, at length a whisper shuddered out— 

“ That girl I saw—that girl ?” 

“Who said it died ?” answered Mrs. Mason, “ you 
never asked !"” 

At that moment a pleasant song ran like the music 
of a bird through the house. 

“ Tt is Alice,” said Mason, replying to Margaret's 
wild look. 

Margaret turned, and following the direction of the 
sound opened a dvor ; it chanced to be one which led 
into a small conservatory. 

Alice was there, feeding her birds and mocking their 
notes in sweet, musicalgnatches. The flutter of their 
winds and their gleeful chirpings drowned the faint 
noise which Margaret made. 

She did not advance, but stood wan and pale, gazing 
st the girl with her strained, bright eyes. Directly 
she drew back, closed the door, and returned to the 





housekeeper’s room, so haggard and changed that 
Mason began to cry afresh. 

a 2 that the child ?” she asked im a hoarse whisper. 

* Yes.” 

“And he has kept it all these years without a 
word ?” 

“You would not hear him.” 

“ True ; and the same feeling made me shrink from 
her just now.” 

“ You persisted in believing him guilty—” 

* And do now, cunning woman. Am I to accept 
the word of an accomplice without other evidence ? 

harge myselé with injustice, clear him of the crime 
whieh has blagkened my life, and all from the well- 
arranged story yeuwhave made up? When you wish 
to gonvince me, proof.” 

“T was present at I’s marriage.” 

“Your own word again !” 

om you area, ay. Margaret Sherwin.” 

rgaret tottepad, as r strength were givin 
way, and muttere@feebly to herself-—— sit 
If there wereme sin, whyghould my heart liedead 

atthe sight of thet girl? It should have yearned 
towards her wards her.” 


The words diedon her lips < indeed, had never 
rigen above a whisper; as they ceased, ret fell 
forward on the carpet, ‘and lay there, cold and still as 
@ corpse. 


“Poor woman,” muttered Mrs. Mason, as she 
‘sprinkled water in her face, and tried to revive her ; 
“ poor woman !” 

Margaret came slowly to herself and looked 


around. 

“The child,” she said; “ the child—don’t say that I- 
have seen her—don't tell her! ‘here can be nothing 
between us; my heart is dead, quite dead.” 

She sank back agaiust Mrs. Tees shoulder, and 
only kept herself from fainting again by a last effort 
of her broken strength. 

ko you better?” asked the hougekceper, anxi- 
ously. 

” Yes, better now, much better.” 

The voice was so hollow and broken that it hardly 
sounded the same. 

“Can you hear the rest now ?” 

“T have heard enough—I have heard enough. 
Nothing can do any good—nothing can make any 
change.” 

She closed her eyes for an instant in a weary, deso- 
late way, as if with a prayer that they might never 
again open upon this life. 

Mrs. Mason watched her in silent sympathy; she 
dreaded to wound her more deeply, but se could not 
allow her to go away until all the truth had been 
spoken. 

This might be the last opportunity that would ever 
oceur ; once back in her old home, tle pride which 
had nerved her during the past twenty years might 
return with added stubbornness and prevent the possi- 
bility of explanation in this world. 

“T’ll get you a glass of wine,” said the housekeeper. 
all her womanly feelings roused by the sight of that 
agony. “Wait a minute; the wine will do you 
good.” 

She assisted Margaret to a chair, and hurried out 
of the room upon her kind errand; but when she re- 
turned, Margaret Holmes pad left the house as mys- 
teriously as she had'entered it. 

She journeyed back to her home, never stopping to 
visit Rachel, to hear a word more, back to tue lonely 
dwelling, where, for the last twenty years, she had 
buried her agony. 

“ What if it were true?” was the only murmur she 
made ; “ what if it weretrue? But she gave no proof, 
not a word; then, too, my heart was dead when | saw 
her, my heart was dead!” 

It was the only reflection to which she gave utter- 
ance; there was a sad sort of comfort in it absolutely 
necessary to her then, for it restrained the remorse 
which had struggled up under the unbelief of those 
years, aud kept her still from utter maduess. 





CHAPTER XX1V. 


“Mrs. Warp!” 

Rachel was painting busily, and had not looked up 
when she heard her husband's step. He stood by her 
with his most stately and uncompromising air. 

“ Mrs, Ward.” he repeated. 

“Tbeg your pardon,” she said, hurriedly; “I was 
so much occupied that I did nor hear you come in.” 

“ Such is frequently the case, madam.” 

He never called her Rachel now, and when he ad- 
dressed her by his own name, it was with an accent of 
command, as if he desired to impress upon her mind 
that she was wholly and entirely his property. 

“ Did you wish to speak with me ?” she asked, turn- 
ing slowly from her easel. 

“I do not choose to talk while you are occupied 
with tliat nonsense; I desire a listener in the person 
I address.” 





“Please look at my landscape, Mr. Ward; every- 
body says it is the best thing I have done yet.” 

* Then my opinion can be of no importance.” 

Rachel sighed : these scenes were of constant occur- 
rence now ; the more yielding and submissive she ap- 
peared, the more overbearing Mr. Ward became. 

“T will put my brushes in water, and go into the 
other room with you,” she said, painfully, through 
with a rueful glance at the carefully mixed colours 
drying upon her palette. 

She paused an instant to give one last look at her 
painting, holding the wet brushes in her hand. Mr. 
Ward was irritated by her delay, and, without any in- 
tention of injuring her work, took roughly hold of her 
arm. p 
His touch sent the brushes against the canvass— 
Rachel started up with a cry of dismay—the casel 
tottered and fell—the patient work of weeks was com- 
pletely destroyed. 

Rachel did not speak; she stood looking at the 
wreck in a sort of dumb despair, which only increased 
Mr. Ward's anger, and, annoyed at his mischance, he 
turned the tide of his irritation upon her. 

“T am not in the least sorry,” he said; “I consider 
you served exactly right—I am not in the least 
sorry.” 

Rachel’s eyes shot one glance, that might have 
withered him, if his perception had been at all keen ; 
then she stooped, picked up the easel and torn canvass, 
and put everything away without a word. 

“The idea of wasting time over such nonsense— 
I detest painting !—do you hear me, Mrs. Ward—I 
detest it.” 

She finished her task in silence, not daring to trust 
herself with another look at her picture, while Mr. 
Ward, as prosy men in a rage always do, kept re- 
peating the same words over and over with the 
utmost energy. 

“You had something to say to me,” she said, 
quietly, passing before him into the next room; “I am 
sorry to have kept you waiting—be good enough to 
let me hear it now.” 

“ Your politeness is charming, madam; but fewer 
words and readier compliance with your husband’s 
wishes, would better become you, and be more satis- 
factory to me.” 

“In what have I failed, Mr. Ward 2?” 

“In everything, madam! You know I hate pic- 
tures, and yet you persist in daubing canvass all day 
before my eyes.” 

“I like it better than anything in the world; 
would you deprive me of my greatest enjoyment ?” 

“A woman's enjoyments should be these of her 
husband! Look at me, Mrs. Ward, do I ever paint? 
I ask you, do I?” 

Rache) did not answer ; she was determined to have 
no contest ; his violence should not force her to forget 
tliat one resolution at least. 

“ You make the house odious to me,” he continued ; 
“the smell of paint isin every room—you do it to 
annoy me, Mrs. Ward, you know you do—you have 
heard me say that the odour was positively sickening.” 

“Let us say no more about it,” Rachel said, 
wearily; ‘I will not paint in the house any longer. 
I did not know you disliked it; Ican work all day 
in Mr. Cross’s studio.” 

“But you shall not! My wife remains at home—I 
do not choose you to doit—your place is here, madam, 
here.” 

“ ThenI will give up painting—I promise you that. 
Do not let us have any contention, Mr. Ward.” 

Her submission irritated him beyond measure; but 
Rachel was so tired, and so anxious to escape his 
presence, that she did not observe it. 

“You had something to tell me,” she said; “ what 
is it?” 

“T do not choose my house to be crowded with 
such people as yon have introduced into it,” he re- 
torted. 

“JT have very few friends of my own,” she re- 
plied. 

“ And those are people whom I detest! You neglect 
all my acquaintance for them, and itshail go on no 
longer.” 

“T am unconscious of having done so.” 

No matter; I did not come here to argue. I do 
not intend my house to be au hotel to receive dissi- 
pated young men and silly women.” 

“To whom do you refer?” 

“All those you style your friends! As for that 
young Thirstane, Mrs. Ward, he comes here no more 
—remember that, nor Mrs. Meredith either—nor that 
abominable old painter, above all.” 

“ What right have you to dictate to mo in this 
manner?” questioned Rachel, with indignation. “J 
have submitted patiently, Mr. Ward, but there is a 
point beyond which 1 will not forbear—you have 
reached it already.” 

* Do you mean to threaten me?” 

“JT have employed no threats, Mr. Ward.” 

“You meant that for one—utter another at your 
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peril. Iam not the sort of man to be governed by a 
wife—I mean to be master and ba obeyed! I know 
where you learn these precious lessons, but you can’t 
practise them upon me—tell Mrs. Meredith they may 
lave auswered with her husband, but will not in 
your case.” 

“ Mrs. Meredith's husband is dead,” returned Rachel; 
“they lived together but a year, and she has only 
Llessed memories to recall—do not insult her in my 
presence by making a jest of the affection which she 
buried in his grave.” 

“I shall say what I please, act as I think proper! 
She is a deceitful creature—I have heard the things 
she said about me.” 

“1 do not know what you mean, but Iam certain 
that she has done you no wrong—her love for mo 
woyld have prevented that.” 

“A nice adviser she has proved! But don’t think 
that this work can go on avy longer—no, madam, my 
eyes are opened.” 

Rachel did not answer, and, as usual, her silence 
irritated him more than any angry words could have 
done. 

“ Remember what I say,” he continued, “ your in- 
timacy with that whole set must cease at once; I will 
neither permit you to visit them nor receive them in 
my house.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Rachel, “you have already riv- 
eted my chains; do not break ny very heart.” 

“You haven't any heart; you are eaten up with 
vanity and selfishness; and those people have en- 
couraged yocr disobedience in every possible way. 
For that ‘Thirstane to address me as he did the other 
night!” 

“Neither he nor any other of my friends have 
ever spoken disrespectfully of you in my presence, 
Mr. Ward.” 

“You wish to disgrace me, do you? You want 
people to talk about your iutimacy with that young 
scamp.” 

“No one will do so.’ 

“They will—they have! Two persons have 
spoken to me about it already—it is common talk 
everywhere.” 

“T caneasily imagine who they were! It does you 
infinite credit to say that any person has thus spoken 
to you of your own wife, and that you permitted it.” 





“Tam the best judge of my conduct and of yours! 
As I said, I do not choose to argue—in this house my | 
will is law—no one shall dispute it. You must | 
change your mode of life aud give up these people.” 

« Anything! anything!” exclaimed Rachel, witha 
despairing vehemence; “only leave me to myself. 


[MR. WARD'S TEMPER OVERCOMES IIIS DISCRETION. ] 
Do what you like—give your own orders, but leave 
me in peace.” 

“You think to defy me; you mean to receive tllem 
secretly. 

Rachel rose, her great eyes lambent and shining till 
Mr. Ward fairly retreated under their fire. 

“ A man capable of a suspicion like that is unworthy 
an answer,” she said, and turned to leave the room. 

He caught her roughly by the shoulder, moral and 
religious man as he was, but she uttered no complaint, 
though he had hurt her severely. 

“You shall not go,” he fairly hissed out; ‘do not 
dare to try it.” 

“Don’t stop,” she cried, recklessly; “do your 
worst—kill me if you like—death would be a blessing!” 

She fell intofa chair, and covered her face with her 
hands. 

Mr. Ward came to himself; her passionate words 
made him somewhat sensible of his uumanly con- 
duct. 

“T did not mean to be violent,” he began, but she 
checked him. 

“ Don't apologize—I am your wife! Do what you 
like—it is al] my fault without doubt.” 

“Do not speak so, Rachel,” he said, calling her by 
that name for the first time in weeks. ‘We will try 
to make everything as pleasant as possible.” 

“Do what you will. I have not complained! Please 
leave me for awhile, Mr. Ward; I wish to be alone.” 

He hesitated for a moment, but at length went out 
of the room, and left Rachel to herself. 

She looked like a hunted doe searching to escape! 
Her brown eyes dilated with a feverish light, and her 
whole attitude was that of some wounded animal, un- 
certain which way to fly, maddened by its danger and 

ais. 
a ‘There is no release,” she muttered—" nove. This 
must go on for years and years—grow harder and 
more unendurable, and this is life.” 

It was to suffer suca a fate that she had longed to 
rush forth into the world; it was for this that she 
had left the dreams of her girlhood, thinking to 
grasp at a glorious reality, and to tiud, too, ouly broken 
reeds. 

That was.a terrible hour to Rachel; more fatal in 
its influence thaa it would have been to many of her 
sex. 

There are women who might have lived past a 
seene like that—have forgotten it, and tarned again 
to the man who had degraded them—but it was uot 


| so with Rachel. 
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| chel’s indomitable will rose proudly, but she checked 
that—she would do anything to have quiet—constant 
struggles had worn her out more than years of action 
might have done. 

She wondered if she could not escape. She might 
go back to her old home—in the solitude of that 
place she should at least be free to die. 

Then there rose to her lips that vainest and most 
sinful of human prayers—a supplication for death! 

“ Anything,” she murmured, “anything but this! 
If I could die and be at rest !” 

She thought of the beautiful river she had haunted 
in her childhood—under its bright waters she might 
find repose, 

Probably, in the life of every person who has sui- 
fered, there has been an hour when it appeared im- 
possible to endure any longer, when, in the darkness 
and despair, one thought rose so grim and terrible. 
that in another season the mind could not for an 
instant have harboured it, but which, in the midst of 
that agony, seemed the only hope or means of re- 
lease. 

It came upon Rachel—there was no deliberate re- 
flection—the word suicide did not pass her lips, but 
she closed her eyes and saw the gleam of the waters, 
heard the summer melody of their flow, and longed 
beneath thejr beauty to forget her suffering. 

Rest, rest! Nothing in the wide world could give 
that; there was nothing but the silence of the grave 
which held the boon in its grasp. In such moments 
every human being isan unconscious infidel! 

Rachel did not think of the hereafter, no remem- 
brance of the solema promises she had learned from 
Holy Writ, no recollection of the faith upon which 
she had once believed herself leaning, came up to 
frighten that terrible wish, 

Ouly to be at rest—to lie down in her grave, and 
have the green turf spread above her—the spring 
flowers bloom over her, aud the balmy winds lull her 
to deeper repose. 

If any who read these pages cannot comprehend 
that state of feeling, let them at least forbear to 
judge harshly; if there be those who have. passed 
through such an ordeal, let them pray God that it may 
never return ! 

“ There is no help,” her white lips repeated; “ no 
hope—not a human being to aid me, and nowhere in 
the whole world to turn.” . 

As she uttered the words, a step sounded in the 
onter room, and when she raised her eyrs she saw 
Leonard Thirstane standing before her, pale an! 





Between equals, even serious quarrels may be 
healed, but for these two there was no remedy. Ra- 





agitated by some violent emotion, 
(Te be continued) 
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STANLEY LOCKWOOD. 
By W. E. Cuapwick. 
—_>____—_- 
CHAPTER XXV. 
Then fare thee well—I'd rather make 
My bower upon some icy lake 
When thawing suns begin to shine, 
Than trust to love so false as thine. 
Upon his brow shame is ashamed to sit. aS 
Shakespeare. 

Tur shadow of death lingered long on the threshold 
over which his footsteps had passed. When the 
family returned to Oaktree Hill everything looked sad 
and changed, 

The foliage of the trees had a darker tinge ; the 
echoes of their footsteps, as they walked through the 
closed and silent rooms, sounded like “ voices from 
the dead.” 

They had returned, but a loved and revered one was 
missing. There was a vacant chair, which would 
never more be filled; there was a dark chamber that no 
one wished to enter ; a name each lip trembled as it 
repeated, 

Mary threw herself into her brother's arms, and 
wept. “ Ah, Stanley,” she repeated, “it seemed to me 
all the way home as if I should find him here.” 

“He is here, my sister,” answered he, “he is in 
our hearts, where we shall ever find him. Those only 
die who leave behind no memory of virtue.” 

It was asad moment to all when Stanley again 
left them, but he had professional engagements which 
he was bound in honour to fulfil. He was resolved, 
too, according to his father’s dying counsels, to visit 
Radland Park, and demand an explanation of the mys- 
terious charges against him. 

The proof that Flora had given of self-sacrificing 
love made the immolation of his pride an act of jus- 
tice and gratitude. 

His father, too, had left him a sacred trust, his or- 
phan sister’s happiness. If his own was irretrievably 
lost that could never be restored. 

‘‘T will find out mine enemy,” cried the young man, 
‘though I rend asunder Bastile bars to lay hold of him. 
He shall not escape my just and righteous vengeance.” 

While the inmates of Oaktree Hill had been re- 
ceiving the solemn Jesson of mortality into their 
chastened hearts, Deloraine and his sister had been 
trying to escape from themselves by every means their 
wealth permitted them to indulge. 

But Flora carried an arrow in her bosom that pene- 
trated deeper and deeper, while her eyes like lamps 





[STANLEY'S MERTING WITIL DELORALNE. ] 


with oil shone with faint and wavering 
Mrs. Lambert, noticing with alarm her fading 


| unfed 

| lustre. 

| colour, insisted apon sending for a physician, but this 

| she strenuously forbade. 

| Mr. Courtney advised the waters of the mineral 
springs at B——, but the season was too far advanced 


| to remain long, and this, too, Flora resisted, from a 
| vague hope that something would occur at home— 
she knew not what—to relieve her unspeakable 
| misery. 

Deloraine endeavoured to sustain himself, too, by 
the marble pillar of pride, which he grasped with cold 
and sliding hands; but though his sister pressed her 
aching heart against it, it only mocked its throbbing 
anguish. 

Those only who have loved as deeply, passionately, 
and exclusively as Flora, can conceive of her unutty- 
able desolation. 

Bessy, her faithfal and privileged attendant, watched 
her young mistress with sorrowful devotion. She 
was certain from the first there was treachery some- 
where. She longed to discover it. 

That the unhappiness of Flora had its origin in the 
letter which had dropped from the pamphlet, and was 
written by Stanley Lockwood, she was well aware. 
She was forbidden to mention the subject in terms she 
dared not disregard; but the determination to find out 
the mystery of the letter grew stronger every day. If, 
she thought, she could only get to Mr. Treadwell's. 

But, upon what plea could she ask leave of ab- 
sence, to visit place with which she had no real 
right of communication. 

Her mistress would suspect her motive, and that 
would be a sufficient reason for denial. At length 
circumstances favoured her long-cherished wish. 
There was a fair to be held in the neighbourhood of 
Mr. Treadwell’s abode, which she expressed a strong 
desire to attend. 

Flora, who was an indulgent mistress, readily 
granted her request. She was even glad to be rid of 
the surveillance of the shrewd, though affectionate 


eye. 

She wanted to be alone in the solitude of her heart. 
She wanted none near her, not even her brother, to 
say to her, by a glance of sympathy: 

“ How lone—how dreary it is!” 

A hundred times she repeated to herself the thrilling, 
despairing strains of Scotia's sweetest bard :— 

Had Ia cave on some wild distant shore, 
Where the winds how] to the wave’s dashing roar, 
There would I weep my woes, 
There seek my lost repose, 
Til grief my eyes should close, 
Ne'er to wake more. 








Bessy departed in high spirits in a covered waggon, 
filled with holiday makers from the village, amongst 
whom were some of her own friends and relations. 

She was absent three days, and on her return there 
was an air of mystery and self-importance about her 
that Flora could not comprehend. 

She made ten times more grimaces than ever, and 
sometimes bit her tongue in a most portentous manner. 
Her odd, ugly countenance said, as plain as words 
conld speak it, “I knows what I know, but I winna 
tell you.” 

One evening Flora had seated herself at the piano, 
and was singing one of her brother's favourite songs, 
more to please him than herself, when the door was 
suddenly opened, and Mr. Arthur Treadwell was ane 
nounced. 

Flora rose from the piano suffused with burning 
blushes, 

The remembrance of the letter addressed to him 
covered her with shame, and plunged her in hu- 
miliation. 

Surprised at her emotion, the young man could not 
help indulging a hope that, though once rejected, he 
was not altogether an object of indifference, The in- 
vitation, too, he had unexpectedly received to visit 
Rudland Park, made this emotion stil! more flattering, 
more easy to translate in his favour. 

Deloraine felt embarrassed on his sister’s account ; 
but he was too much the master of himself not to 
welcome him with cordial politeness, and enter at once 
into familiar conversation. 

“ This is an unexpected pleasure,” said he. “ You 
have become so much of a bookworm lately, I feared 
we never should see you again.” 

“TI could not refuse so polite an invitation when 
it corresponded so well with my own wishes.” 

The countenance of Deloraine expressed such 
manifest surprise at this reply, that the visitor invo- 
luntarily turned towards Bessy, who was fidgeting 
near the door. 

“The fact is, sir,” said the damsel, giving one of 
her peculiar winks, ‘‘I met Mr. Treadwell at tho 
fair, and so I gave him your compliments and Miss 
Flora’s, and said you would be glad to see him soon, 
‘cause I thought it would please you.” 

“She anticipated our wishes,” said Deloraine, with 
ready politeness. “The earliest time is always the 
best to welcome an old friend. Have you taken 
tea ?” 

“No,” said Treadwell, wondering at the andacity 
of the girl, who had given him a pressing invitation 
as if it came directly from her master and mistress. 

“Well, come into the dming-room, where I left 
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my uncle and Mrs. Lambert discussing family matters 
while my sister regaled me with a little music.” 

Deloraine led their guest to the dining-room, 
while Flora turned to rebuke Bessy for her un- 
authorized boldness, 

She had disappeared, and the bell began ringing, 
aunouncing another visitor. 

Flora was now alone in the dining-room, still 
seated at the piano, over the keys of which her fingers 
wore lightly and unconsciously running. 

‘There was something in the tread of the person 
who crossed the threshold that made her start up, and 
turn her face towards the door. 

It was Stanley Lockwood, standing a few paces 
within, whose glance met hers, not cold and hanghty 
as when she had seen him the last time, but beaming 
with intense emotion. 

His face was very pale, and he was dressed in deep 
mourning. 

Flora gazed like ono awakening from a dream, then 
clasping her hands with an expression of raptare, was 
about to spring forward, when suddenly something 
seemed to arrest her, and freeze her to the spot where 
she stood. 

If one could imagine fire suddenly congealing, it 
would convey the impression of the transitions of 
that moment. 

“Flora,” cried he, advancing, “ L’éclair, in the 
name of heaven, tell me what I have done to estrange 
the heart I once thought wholly mine. Iflove be 
extinguished, justice and truth must still remain. In 
their sacred names [ demand to know my crime, that 
I may justify my character, or if I have a secret 
enemy, as I well believe I have, avenge my wrongs.” 

Flora looked upon him with an astonished glance. 
How could the man who had written such words of 
her assume this lofty tone and indignant air ? 

He seemed the injured, instead of the injurer; the 
victim, instead of the eacrificer. 

“Mr. Lockwood has no worse enemy than him- 
self,” replied Flora, with inexpressible dignity, 
* His own words Lave condemned him, bis own hand 
signed the death-warrant of my love.” 

“By heaven, Flora! I begin to fear that we are all 


going mad! I cannot be put off with these dark |: 


and enigmatical sayings. After all that las passed 
between us, I have a right to openness and sincerity. 
Oh, L’éclair. Oh, Norah, by the memory of your un- 
paralleled devotion, by those celestial cares which 
brought me back to life, and which my whole life 
can never repay, I implore you not to trifle with 
my happiness, and thereby destroy your own.” 

This allusion to her disguise, and the attention she 
had lavished on him in his sick room, again brought 
the haughty blood to her cheeks. 

It was the crimson of shame, blended with the 
deeper hues of pride and anger. The words seemed 
literally to sting her. 

“ That you should allude, at this moment, to an act 
of infatuation that I now mourn in dust and ashes,” 
cried she, almost choked with contending passions, 
“is a crowning insult which I never can pardon. 
Go, sir,” she continued, terror contracting her brow 
and quivering on her lip; “ go, sir, before my brother 
comes. I know not what he will doif he sees you 
here. Will you not go, or do you wish to drive me 
really mad?” 

“Yes, I will go, never again to expose myself to 
wrongs which, being inflicted by a woman, I can 
never redress. But your brother and I must meet, 
and from him I will learn what you refuse to reveal. 
ile shall give me the name of my enemy, if he has to 
write it in my heart's blood.” 

* Once again, I repeat,” she cried, * you have no 
enemy but Stanley Lockwood. You need no traducer. 
You have had none. It is mockery to ask an explan- 
ation, worse than mockery.” 

Stanley looked upon her steadfastly one moment. 
In that moment ber image, as he had seen it at differ- 
ent periods of their intercourse, passed rapidly before 
him like the phantasm of a dream. 

The childlike bewitching fairy of the fountain, the 
incarnate lightning that gilded the hall of the uni- 
versity, the playful, gentle fascinating mistress of that 
lordly mansion, the inspired sibyl of the library, the 
loving, impassioned companion of the mooulight 
hour—and last of all, the tender, humble, artless nurse. 

What a beautiful picture gallery it made. And 
there she stood so changed, so near, aud yet appear- 
ing so far off. 

She seemed to have altered the very style of her 
dress, so ag to destroy the identity of the Flora of 
other days. 

Her hair, instead of falling in wild, luxuriant 
wreaths around her person, was gathered up behind 
with a silver comb, at the sides of which the ringlets 
dropped, as if ready to fall from their own abund- 
ance. 

The features hada marble rigidity of outline, in 
lieg of their former bewitching softuess. The lively, 
radiant girl was transformed to a cold Grecian statue. 





It was a Galatea before Pygmalion had warmed her 
with the divine breath of love. 

Stanley felt his heart swell almost to bursting. He 
had been under the spell of an enchantress who could 
sport at will with the passions of man. 

With a mighty effort he would break this spell, 
and free himself from her power. He approached 
the door, and placed his foot upon the threshold. 

“I come,” said he, “ from the grave of my father, 
who bade me bear to you his parting blessing—a 
blessing hallowed by the solemnities of death and the 
prospect ofeternity. I go now from the grave of my 
bnried love, bearing with me a lesson more awful 
than his dying accents taught me. They breathed 
of hops and immortality. ‘There is more of death 
around me now than I saw in his shrouded form.” 

He turned, and hastily through the hall, 


when Bessy, flying out through aside door, arrested 
his 


“Stop, Mr. Lockwood, you musn’t go,” she said, 
making vehement gestures. “You don’t know what 
Iknow. Itllall beeleared up. Just wait a minute; 
Mr. Treadwell himself is here. The Lord sent you 
this blessed night, sure enough,” 

“Let me pass!” gaid Stanley, in a more haughty 
tone than he had ever addressed to a servant before. 
“T cannot, will not, be detained.” 

“You musn’t go till you hear something,” said the 
girl, putting herself in the doorway, as a barrier to bis 
egress. “If you do not mind what I say, you will be 
sorry for it all your life. Miss Flora has been de- 
ceived, that she hes, She has been a’most distracted 
about it. But I knows who has done it. Come along 
back, Mr. Lockwood. You musn't go!” 

Bessy’s eloquence had attracted the attention of 
Deloraine, who was passing from the dining-room to 
the drawing-room, in company with Treadwell. See- 
ing a gentleman in black, whose egress Bessy so 
resolutely resisted, he came forward, wondering what 
it could mean. 

The eyesof thesetwo estranged young men met in the 
twilight rays of the shaded lamp that huag-ebove the 
staircase. They turned upon each other with glauces 
of mutual scorn and ire. 

“I came,” said Stanley, placing his back against 
the doorpost, and folding his arms across his breast, 
“to demand an explanation of the reiterated insults I 
have received. My letters are returned unopened ; 
I am commanded to leave the presence of the sister, 
lest the brother should wreak his vengeance upon me; 
and I call upon the Almighty God that made me, to 
bear witness that I have never injured you or her in 
thought, word, or action. Who talks of injury ? Mine 
is the injury, deep as life itself. In friendship as well 
as love 1 have been too fatally deceived.” 

Stanley raised his voice with the energy of passion. 
Deloraine was about to reply, when Bessy stepping 
between them, cried out, ‘Mr. Deloraine, oh! Mr. 
Deloraine, please come into the parlour, and you, too, 
Mr. Lockwood, and I'll make it all as clear as noon- 
day. I got Mr. Treadwell here o’ purpose, because 
gentlefolks don't always believe a poor girl like me. 
But Mr. Lockwood hasu’t done nothing wrong. I 
never thought he had, and I have found out who the 
wicked Beelzcbub be.” 

“There may be something in this,” said Deloraine, 
who had been excessively struck by the tones and 
looks of Stanley, so expressive of outraged inno- 
cence. “Lockwood, willyoucome? Vindicate your- 
self from this aspersion, if you can, and relieve me of 
a burden that has well nigh crushed me to the earth.” 

Stanley bowed his head and walked in silent dignity 
side by side with Deloraine, into the room from which 
he had just been banished. Deloraine motioned to a 
chair, but he refused the offered courtesy. 

“] will never again sit down under your roof,” said 
he, in a calm voice; “till I am requested to do so 
as a friend and by a friend.” 

Flora was seated on a sofa in a state of passive 
agony, between her uncle and Mr. Treadwell. The 
latter rose, and greeted Stanley with great cordiality, 
Bessy had followed the young gentleman into the par- 
lour, with a face of unutterable meanings. 

“And now,” said Deloraine in a commanding tone, 
turning towards her. ‘ ‘I'ell me what you know, and 
all you know.” 

** Before I begins,” said Bessy, folding her hands 
with serene importance, “I must ask Miss Flora to 
please be so kind as to show the letter she dropped 
out of the book on the floor just here.” 

“ Bessy,” exclaimed her mistress, starting to her feet, 
“have I not forbidden you? ——” 

“ Listen,” said Delovaine, ‘I entreat you to let her 
have her way. Permit the letter to be exhibited, as 
this girl desires, that Mr. Lockwood may not assert 
we gave him no opportunity of vindication.” 

Whilst Flora with evident reluctance left the room, 
Mr, Courtney rose, aud waving his hand with his ac- 
customed dignity, said : 

* This seems to me a very extraordinary proceeding 
for a young lady of Miss Deloraine’s station to obey 





the bidding of her menial attendant, and to be called 
upon to «display her private papers in this promiscuous 
company. I must say I disapprove of this transaction, 
and protest against the interference of this very off- 
cious young person.” 

“Uncle, I beg of you to let things take their course, 
they have gone too far to recede. I have invited this 
gentleman to return, and by the shade of Cicero he 
shall have a hearing!” 

Flora entered at this moment, and advancing tq 
Mr. Treadwell with haughty grace, gave the letter 
into his hands. 

“ Thisis your property, sir, I believe,” she said. “ It 
was left by accident in the leaves of a pampllet 
which you had the politenesstosend to me. Can it 
be a matter of to you that the writer of that 
lettey should find himself here an unwelcome and un- 
houoared guest ?” 


* a letter from Mr. Lockwood,” said 
Tread at it with surprise. “I know not 
how it eame is 


let, butsurely ho never 
eutnaaliiaginan etek could give offence to 
you or any human being.” 

“ Just please look inside of the envelope,” said 
Bessy, “ and see if that be the right one. A tine coat 
may be put on over old rags and tatters.” 

Stanley stood in dignified silence with that proud 
earl of the lip which gives inexpressible beauty to the 

of seorn, He saw Treadwell glance his eye 
ly over the contents of the letter. 

** Yes, I recollect this very well,” cried the latter, 
‘business letter, which can interest no one but tho 
partieseoncerned. But what is this? A postscript? 
twice the length of the letter too! I never saw this 
before—strange—unaccountable.” 

He read on, and as he read, perplexity and indig- 
nation were visible on his bristling brows and in his 
kindling eyes. 

“This is foul, iniquitous,” he exclaimed. “ Lock- 
wood never wrote a line of this postscript, never. How 
it came there, the powers of darkness only knows.” 

“That's me, then,” cried Bessy. “for I know how it 
camethere. I found it out.” 

“ Allow me to sce what they have done me the 
honour to attribute to me,” said Stanley, advancing and 
taking the letter from ‘l'readwell’s hand. 

“ Oh, Stanley!” exclaimed Flora, springing forward 
and endeavouring to svatch the paper with her trem- 
bling fingers, “read not, I pray you, those shameful 
words. You never, never will forgive me for 
having believed for one moment that you could have 
been the author. Stanley, in pity formy shame, in pity 
for my penitence, my deep humiliation, refrain from 
the perusal of those disgraceful lines,” 

Clinzing to his arm with impassioned and appeal- 
ing looks, in which joy, ecstacy and self-reproach were 
struggling for mastery, Flora soughtto gain possession 
of the vile forgery that had caused her so much misery. 
Deloraine had hold of his other hand, squeezing it 
with the old tourniquet gripe. 

“Lockwood,” said he, in\a husky voice, “I wish you 
would take a pistol and shoot me through the head. 
I am sure I deserve it, and ten times more, for being 
the dupe of such villany. Forgive me, Lockwood, if 
you can. Heaven, knows you have not suffered 
alone.” r 

“T must know my alleged crime,” answered 
Stanley, returning the warm grasp of Deloraine’s 
hand, and gently releasing the letter from the agitated 
fingers of Flora. ‘Let there be no more conceal- 
ments, no more mystery. For your sake as well as 
mine, oppose me not, I pray you. Your vindication, 
I doubt not, is contained in this letter.” 

The letter it is unnecessary sfo transcribe, for, as 
Treadwell remarked, “the contents were interesting 
only to the parties concerned;” but the postscript, so 
mysteriously added, in an handwriting so exactly re- 
sembling that of Stanley Lockwood it could not be 
told from the original, we will give, that Flora and 
Deloraine may be vindicated in the hearts of others 
for their injustice to Stanley. It was this: 

“That which Iam now about to say is in perfect con- 
fidence. I know you will never betray the trust of a 
friend, especially when another is concerned, in whom 
I know you have a deep interest. That you are a 
lover of Miss Deloraine is no secret in the world. 
‘That I have been so fortunate as to be honoured with 
her favour isa fact more notorious. My motive in 
introducing the subject to you is disinterested, and I 
think you will appreciate it. I fear you have been 
rejected for my sake. As in these days young men 
mostly marry for money, I presume the worldly ad- 
vantages of the match have not been overlooked by 
you. I add this, to say to youin the unreserve of 
perfect friendship, that I am willing to withdraw all 
claims to a priority in her regard. Perhaps there is 
not another young man in the world who would be 
affected as I havo been by the proof she has lately 
given of her devotion to me. You know, everybody 
must know by this time, that she followed me, dis- 
guised as a hireling, and nursed me during that sick- 
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ness occasioned by the wound inflicted by the rascal 
Russell. I ought to feel grateful and exceedingly 
flattered by such an unheard-of act of affection, but I 
acknowledge that I am so fastidious it has filled me 
with the deepest disgust. It has annihilated eve 
particle of the love I once felt. Indeed, so great 
my present repugnance, that even the prospect of 
nossessing her splendid fortune cannot reconcile 
me to the thought of an union. Now, if it be 
the fortune you desire, rather than the girl, all 
this will make no difference with you. Should 
you be disposed to resume your addresses, you may 
velease me from a very disagreeable scrape. It is 
true that brother of hers may get me into a diffi- 
culty, and I shall be sorry, for I do not wish to fight 
him, as I really like him; but this is all private and 
confidential. Let me know your intentions very 
soon.” 

It would be difficult to describe the feelings of 
Stauley while perusing this shameful forgery. That 
Flora should have been deceived by the handwriting 
he could not wonder, for it was the exact counterpart 
of his own ; that, being deceived, she should feel in- 
sulted, wounded and outraged, as never woman was 
before, he could not wonder. 

His greatest wonder was, that Deloraine had not 
shot or stabbed him in the first storm of his anger. 
Crushing the vile paper in his hand, he looked at 
Flora, who was no longer the cold, rigid statue, but 
the Galatea, warmed by the divine breath of love. 

Their hearts rushed to each other in that lightning 
glance, and their hands, involuntarily extended, sealed 
by their pressure the reconciliation that glance ex- 
pressed. 

The words that came to their lips were too sacred 
to be uttered in the presence of others. ‘They did not, 
could not 8) 

Neither did Deloraine, who again grasped the band 
of Stanley, and throwing his arm over his shoulder 
drew him closely to his side. 

In the burst of emotion that followed the perusal of 
the letter, Bessy’s agency and promised explanation 
were momentarily overlooked. 

She waited impatiently for the subsiding of their 
full and passionate feclings, then twirling her fingers, 
and coughing elaborately, she recalled their attention 
to herself. 

“Do you really know, my clever little girl,” asked 
Treadwell, ‘who wrote that abominable thing? If 
you can enlighten us on this subject, you shall have 
more money in your purse than you can spend be- 
tween now and Christmas. Speak, and tell us all 
about it.” 

“ Well, sir, you must let me have my own way,” 
answered Bessy, speaking with consequential delibera- 
tion, “and I'll tell you what I know, and clear up 
the whole affair. I bave seen a long time how every- 
thing has been going wrong. Ever since Miss Flora 
dropped that letter she’s had no peace, no satisfaction 
of her life. She told me never to mention Mr. Lock- 
wood’s name any more, and I knew that wasn’t natural. 
So I thinks, and thinks, and do nothing but think 
how to bring matters right, when I heard of the fair, 
and got leave to go with some friends of mine, and 
there I met with Mrs. Susan Scrubber, who is upper 
housemaid at Mr. Treadwell’s, and sbe invited me to 
go home with her, which was just what I wanted. 
So when I got to Mr. Treadwell’s 1 made myself 
agreeable with all the servants, and talked to one and 
to another, till I found out who could tell me what I 
wanted to know, and that was Tom, one of the 
grooms, for it was he who brought the packet of 
papers over here. So after talking to him a bit, I 
said, just in a careless sort of way, ‘Was anybody 
with your master, Tom, when he sent those papers to 
my mistress?’ ‘Yes,’ says he, ‘Mr. Russell was 
here, and it was he who asked my master to send 
them.’” 

Pian repeated her auditors, looking at each 
other. 

Flora turned a remorseful look towards her uncle. 
She had been suspecting—she could not help it—his 
immaculate irreproachability. 

(Zo be continued.) 





Genera Garteatp1.—The subjoined letter las 
been forwarded to a ladies’ committee in London : 
“Dear Ladies—I am deeply gratified by your sym- 
pathy in the cause of my country, so nobly manifested. 
If I am fortunate enough to be enabled to pursue that 
path which will emancipate mankind from the bon- 
dage and tyranny of an impostor, it will be by the 
invulnerable buckler afforded me by the assistance 
which I receive, and the support which I derive, from 
the best beloved by God of all His creatures—Woman. 
I am, with gratitude and affection, yours for life, 
G.Garrmarpt.” The object of the committee is to 
support the views of the General respecting the union 
of Italy, and to collect comforts of various kinds for 
those of his soldiers who may be wounded if war is 








proclaimed. Several ladies of rank have joined the 
committee. The Marchioness of Westmeath is the 
patroness, and Mrs, Chambers, of Portodello House, 
Fulham, the president. This lady, and every member 
of the committee, will be glad to receive subscriptions, 
articles of clothing, &c. If is maintained, the 
articles which may be collected will be made up into 
clothing for the poor of Italy, and will be distributed 
in accordance with the wishes of Garibaldi. 





TEMPTATION. 
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By J, ¥. SMITH. 


Author of “The Will and the Way,” “ Woman and her Master,” 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 
Each horseman drew his battle blade, 
And furious every charger neighed, 

To join the dreadful revelry. 
Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 
Then rush'd the steeds to battle driven, 
And, louder than the bolts of heaven, 
Far flashed the red artillery. Campbell. 

“Do you know the name, sir, of those oflicers?” de- 
manded the orderly. 

“ ” 

“One is Walter Trevanian, the brother of my dear 
young master, whom he hated!” 

“His brother!” repeated the colonel, in a tone which 
evinced how greatly the intelligence had agitated him; 
“nay, then, we must be cautious—for evil eyes are 
upon us! The will is—nearer, Duncan—let me whisper 
the words in your ear—the will is——” 

The rest was whispered in the ear of his faithful at- 
tendant. 

At that moment the door of the saloon opened, and 
Walter Trevanian, accompanied by his confidant, 
Marshall, entered the room. With hypocritical expres- 
sions of condolence upon their lips, they advanced to 
the side of the couch where Harrington had passed 
the night, and asked if they could render him any 
service. 

With a stern frown upon his pallid features, the 
dying officer pointed to the door, intimating his wish 
to be Jeft alone ix his last moments. 

“ What can he mean ?” demanded Walter, carelessly, 
of his companion. 

** Haven't the least idea!” observed Marshall, with 
affected surprise. 

“The colonel wishes to be alone, gentlemen!” said 
the orderly, in a tone of forced respect. 

The two officers glanced haughtily at the speaker, 
as if to ask by what authority he presumed to give an 
opinion—he a common soldier, and they bearing his 
majesty's commission. 

Bitterly did the poor fellow feel the difference of 
rank between them : had he not been a soldier, subject 
to military laws, he would have given free vent to the 
indignation swelling in his manly breast, and have 
forced them from the presence of his master. 

“Leave me!” exclaimed the colonel, making an 
effort to speak. 

The intruders regarded each other for an instant in 
silence, which Marshall was the first to break. 

“You hear!"he said, turning with cool effrontery 
towards Duncan; “ your master wishes to be alone 
with us! Doubtless he has some wish or instructions 
to confide to his brother officers, which he deems it 
unnecessary for you to hear!” 

Not for an instant did the brave fellow hesitate 
between the danger of a refusal and his duty. 

“The request,” he said, in a firm tone, “ was ad- 
dressed to you, gentlemen—not to me !” 

“Tnsolent !” ejaculated Walter Trevanian; while 
his companion shrugged his shoulders with a gesture 
of pity and contempt. 

“ 1 will not quit my master !” continued the soldier, 
respectfully. “ Speak, sir,” he added, turning to his 
commander, “ one word, if you have strength to utter 
it! Am I to leave you, or ——” 

“ They—they !” repeated Colonel Harrington, who, 
overcome by the effort, sank back upon the couch 
with the death-rattle in his throat. 

“ Poor fellow ! heraves!” observed Marshall. 

“ His mind is quite gone !” added his companion. 

“ And life with it!” he might have said; for the ex- 
citement and indignation of the sufferer at the scene 


of contenticn so brutally enacted at such a momont in |. 


his presence hastened the moment of dissolution. He 
expired, with his eyes fixed upon the orderly, and his 
finger placed significantly upon his lips—doubtless to 
remind him of the trust he had confided to him, and 
the confidence he felt in the fidelity with which it 
would be performed. 

No sooner was Walter Trevanian convinced that 
the man whom he feared was really dead, than he ex- 
perienced a sense of triumph and security. The prize 
—the will which was to beggar him—at last appeared 





within his grasp. He doubted not that he should find 
it, together with the colonel’s papers, in the valise 
which stood partly open on one of the tables in the 
room. 

“We must seal this!” he said, poiuting to the 
object of his cupidity. 

“ Certainly!” observed Marshall. 

“ Bring us alight!” continued the former. 

Duncan dared not disobey. ‘I'he colonel was no 
longer living to protect him or bear witness in his 
favour, and martial law was as speedy as despotic. 
Poor fellow! he had a difficult game to play; but he 
determined to perform his duty at every risk. With- 
out quitting the saloon, he procured fire from a 
tinder-box which he carried in his knapsack, and lit 
one of the bougies upon the chimney-piece. 

Under pretence of removing the watch and purse 
from the person of the dead man, the confederates 
contrived to assure themseives that the paper they 
were so anxious to obtain was not in any one of his 
pockets. Although they could scarcely have expected 
to find it there, the search was most minute. 

Having placed the articles in the valise, they went 
through the farce of sealing it, each with his separate 
seal, and retired with it to their chamber. 

‘* Hypocrites!” muttered Duncan; “ you have not 
deceived me! But, thank heaven, your infamous de- 
sign has failed! Had they discovered the paper, I 
would have done my duty like an honest man to my 
dead colopel, and torn it from their grasp, though I 
had answered for the deed an hour afterwards at the 
drum-head !” 

Reverently approaching the corpse of his dead officer, 
the speaker gently unfastened his uniform, and, rip- 
ping open the lining, drew froin it a small packet. A 
tear fell from him as he read the superscription, in the 
well-known handwriting of his first master: 

“To be opened only on the death of Sir Richard 
Trevanian.” 

Involuntarily he pressed it to his lips. 

A‘ter some reflection, the orderly felt that the 
papers would not be safe in his possession. ‘I'he 
chances of war, the perseverance of Walter Trevanian, 
who would hesitate at no crime to obtain it, rendered 
it doubly hazardous. He had buta few moments to 
decide—for every paper in the valise, despite their pre- 
tence of sealing it, he knew would be examined. 

“It is my only chance!” he exclaimed, struck by a 
sudden idea. “Master,” he added, apostrophizing 
the body, “ forgive your old soldier if he judges un- 
wisely: he does it for the best!” 

Respectfully throwing the colonel’s large military 
cloak over his remaius, he quitted the room and sought 
the apartment of the ladies of the mansion. 

Duncan was right in his conjecture. The papers 
had been read, to the great mortification and dis- 
appointment of Walter ‘Trevanian, who cursed his 
unlucky stars that the prize had escaped him. 

** Take it coolly!” said Marshall, as he re-sealed the 
valise ; “it is not far off !” 

*‘ Coolly,” repeated his friend, pale with passion. 
“ How easy it is to give advice when our own in- 
terests are not concerned! [I tell you that the future— 
and you know how much that word conveys to a man 
of my temperament—depends upon that paper!” 

“Will passion procure it?” demanded his confe- 
derate. ‘‘No! Patience and perseverance may—but 
their proper exercise require—what for the moment 
you seem to have lost—temper! It is my opinion 
that Colonel Harrington's orderly has the deed or 
will, whichever it may prove to be!” 

“Tf I thought so, I’d * 

“ Of course you would !” interrupted Marshall ; “ but 
there is no occasion to say so; and I'd assist you!” 

The speakers descended to the saloon, where they 
found the faithful Duncan seated by the svfa, con- 
templating the calm, unruffled features of the dead. 

“ Have you any property belonging to your mas- 
ter ?” haughtily demanded Walter ‘lrevanian. 

“ None, sir!” replied the poor fellow, saluting him. 

“ And do you expect us to believe this tale?” ex- 
claimed Marshall, with a sneer; “ we know that papers 
of importance have been abstracted from the valise!” 

“ Have you examined it, then, gentlemen ?” said the 
soldier. 

Had shame left one blush in their callous nature, it 
must have mantled to their cheeks at the straightfor- 
ward question of the honest speaker. 

“Tusolent!” they both exclaimed ; “ dare you accuse 
us? Officers and gentlemen !” 

Despite the critical position in which he found him- 
self placed, Duncan could scarcely repress a smile at 
the assumption of insulted virtue. 

“ Indeed, gentlemen,” he said, “ you are mistaken ! 
I give you my word—if it is of a poor, itis at least 
that of an honest man—that no paper belonging to my 
late colonel is in my possession !” 

“Liar!” shouted Walter Trevanian, who had re- 
moved the cloak from the corpse, and discovered where 
the uniform had been ripped; ‘can you deny that this 
is your work?” 
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“I deny nothing!” replied Duncan, still preserving 

the same tune of respectful deference, although his 
blood boiled with indiguation at the infamy of such an 
acc ation. 

‘Tue officers advanced with the intention of searching 
him. 

“Back !” said the soldier, seizing his musket, which 
stood in one corner of tie room; “ the first who lays a 
hand upon me shall answer with his life, although | 
lose my own! I know your purpose! You would 
force me to betray my trust to my dead master! 

You shall eut we limb from limb first! Do not 
tempt me, Captain ‘l'revanian,” he added,“ lest I forget 
the difference of our station, and, listening ouly to 
the impulse of manhood and insulted honesty, stretch 
you—gentleman and officer as you are—dead at 
my feet !” 

**Pooh!” exclaimed Marshall; “he will not dare to 
fire!” 

It is impossible to say how the dispute might’ haves 
terminated, ifat that instant Clement Foster, accom- 
panied by Lord Peapod and the aide-de-camp, had not 
entered the room. All three started with surprise at 
the sight of a private soldier with his piece levelled at 
his superior oflicer. 

“ Curse him!” muttered Walter ; 
thwarts me!” 

His companion saw in an instant that all chance of 
compromise with Duncan was past—that nothing re- 
maiued but to crush him. Coolly turuing to the aide- 
de-camp, he aceused the poor fellow of having robbed 
the body of his late colonel of certain valuables—most 
probably notes, as they had been concealed in the 
lining of his uniform—and added, that Captain Tre- 
vanian and himself had detected him in the very 
act. 

So unlikely did it appear either to our hero or his 
lordship that the speaker would have the infamy to 
make so serious a charge unless upon sure ground, 
that, despite their dislike of him, they at once gave cre- 
dence to it. 

Disregarding his indignant protestations of inno- 
cence, a party of the escort, who had dismounted, 
were called in, and Duncan was placed under arrest. 

“You had better search him!” said Walter; “ we 
have already placed our seals upon the valise of the 
colonel, and will willingly take charge of any 
farther property which may be found upon the 
prisoncrg? 

Despif$the danger of his position, the faithfal or- 
derly cast a look of triumph on the speaker, as the 
sergeant, after a close exainination, failed to discover 
avythivug upon his person. Oue thing, however, at 
least was curtain—he had dared to raise his weanon 
against the person of an officer—and that was an of- 
fence which military law punished with death. 

He was marched away, still protesting hisinnocence. 

“ Poor fellow !” thouzht Clement, whose conviction 
of his guilt began to waver; ‘‘a few hours, and all will 
be over!” 

Military justice was speedy indeed in those days: 
frequently not more than an hour elapsed between the 
commission of an offence and the punishment—espe- 
cially when taken, as Duncan to all appearance had 
been, in the very fact. Anxious to secure the death 
of the man whose existence had nuw become dan- 
gerous to them, both Walter and his companion pro- 
posed that they should at once proceed before the 
provost marshal. 

“Sorry to interfere with so proper anarrangement !” 
observed the aide-de-camp; “ but the orders of the 
commander-in-chief are imperative! You must in- 
stantly rejoin your regiment!” 

“We are billeted here !” exclaimed both the officers. 

“ By error!” continued the aide-de-cainp; “ the lady | 
who inhabits this chateau is exempted trom having 


“at every step he 





officers or men quartered upon her! More,” he 
added; “I fear tliat her letter to his grace has not 
given him a very favourable opinion of your 
conduct!” 


“ Who is this woman ?” impatiently demanded Cap- 
tain Trevanian. “I need not ask,” he added, darting 
a spiteful glance towards our hero, * who has been her 
messenger !’ 

“ I bore the letters of Madame La Baronne !” replied 
Clement Foster, calmly. 

“And I bore them too!” exclaimed Lord Peapod, 
witl a smile of contempt; “so if you and your friend 
are dissatisfied, both of you know wire tu look for re- 
dress !” 

* Hush, gentlemen :” said the aide-de-camp ; “ Cap- 
tain Trevanian, Tam certain, will withdraw any hasty 
or unguarded expression! As for the lady of the man- 
sion, although I am ignorant of her rauk, she is doubt- 
less a personage of importance, since I am commanded 
by his Grace to hold myself and men at her orders—to 
remain at the chateau for its protection, or furvish her 
with an escort, should it be her wish to remove from 
the scene of danger—four it is certain Soult intends to 
give us battle.” 


7 





The aide-de-camp and the two fricuds repaired to 


the apartment of Madame Krudner, who received 
them with expressions of the warmest gratitude for 
tho service they had rendered in conveying her letters 
to Wellington. Just as they took their leave, Made- 
moiselle Louise contrived, unseen by all but Peapod, 
t» vlide a slip of paper into the hands of Clement 
F\ ster. 

As they rode from the chateau, his lordship congra- 
tulated his friend on his good fortune. 

“ Pshaw !” said our hero, in a tone of vexation—for, 
strange to say, the action had shaken his confidence 
in her delicacy and maiden reserve; “doubtless a 
few words of thanks and adicus—nothing mor. !” 

He unfolded the paper, read it, and passed it, with 
a smile of satisfaction, to his companion: it contained 
the following words: 

“‘ Save the poor soldier, if possible—he is innocent!” 

“T thought so, by heavens!” exclaime the peer, 
“Trevanian and Marshall are capable of any amount 
of rascality !” 

It is a glorious scene, exclaims the poet, to witness 
the battle field—to hear the trumpet’s call—the hasty 
preparation—the dread array of opposing hosts—the 
thunder of artillery—the tramp of steeds—to witness 
the stern resolve of men face to face with death. 

It is a sad spectacle, sighs the philosopher, to see 
those whom natare has anited in one common brother- 
hood seeking each other's life—to hear the groans of 
the dying—to gaze ou the pale features of the dead! 
Woe, woe to the cruel despot who, yielding to ambi- 
tion or the lust of conquest, desolates the world with 
war! Humanity rejects him—for he has violated her 
laws, and broken the bonds which hold her children 
together; the tears of the widow and the orphan, rising 
to heaven, accuse him at its bar! When such a 
monster compels a people, in self-defence, to draw 
the sword, even philosophy will then exclaim: 

Up with the righteous banner, and heaven decide between 
them. 

Ilowever Soult may be accused of plundering in 
Spain—stripping the churches and palaces of their 
treasures of art—treachery at least cannot be laid with 
justice to his charge. He was faithful to Napoleon's 
fortunes to the last, and only yielded after authentic 
intelligence had reached him of the abdication of his 
imperial master, 

It would far exceed the limits of our pages to give a 
detailed account of the Battle of Toulouse, iu which 
British valour won the hard-fought ficld. It will be 
suflicient for our purpose to describe oue ur two of the 
most striking episodes of the day. 

Although Marshal Beresford had been compelled to 
leave his artillery at Monblane, on account of the 
marshy nature of the ground, he contrived to make a 
flank movement, leading the fourth and sixth divisions 
of the English army to the foot of the French position 
—aheizht defended by fourteen thousand meu anda 
numerous park of artillery, 

In the last named division was the regiment of Co- 
lonel Barratt. 

The word to attack was given, aud, under the cover 
of a shower of rockets, the gallant fellows marched to 
the assault: then commenced the deadly strugyzle of 
the day. Iand-to-hand the soldiers of two nations 
who are now united in one common cause, disputed 
every inch of ground; it was acontest of giauts—uei- 
ther would give way. The advantage of weight, 
both in horses and men, was decidedly iu favour of the 
English. ‘This, again, was more than balanced by the 
superiority of the position which the enemy had taken 
up. With a tremendous cheer, the sixth division 
reached the summit of the hill, but were received by a 
fire so deadly that it checked for an instant even their 
steady courage. ‘They paused for a moment, and the 
fortune of the day hung tremblingin the scale. At 
that instaut, the calm, deep voice of the Marshal was 
beard: 

“Steady! Close your ranks—advance !” 

Nothing human could have resisted the impetuosity 
of the charge w'ich followed. Driven to the verge of 
their position, the French gave way in confusion, aud 
the melée became gencral. 

Tue troop which Clement Foster commanded had 
just succeeded in taking one of the enemy’s redoubts; 
and in the confusion he found himself separated from 
Peapod, who had ridden by his side throughout the 
day: a sad presentiment came over him, even in the 
midst of the excitement of the scene. 

Just as he had succeeded in turning their own guns 
upon the retreating enemy, he saw his friend galloping 
towards him, Suddenly a shot was heard: it came 
from the ranks of his own troops, and he saw his lord- 
ship reel iu his saddle and fall. 

“There is te scoundrel!” exclaimed Marshall, who 
was standing near him, assisting in the direction of the 
guns; and before our hero, who was the senior cap- 
tain, could interfere, he sprang towards an empty am- 
munition waggon which had been overturned in the 
charge—tlie report of a pistol followed. 

“ What have you done?” demauded Clement. 

“Avenged him!” replied Marshall, pointing to the 








body at his feet, which proved to be that of Peter— 
poor Peapod’s rascally servant. 

Inthe confusion of the moment, Clement knew not 
whether to blame orapprove theact: he had no time 
to analyze his feelings. A vague suspicion that the 
first crime had been concealed by a second crossed 
him; and whenever in the pause of the battle he had a 
few momeuts to reflect, the thought returned. 

“Heaven forgive me,” he murmured, more than 
ones, “if I have wronged him !” 

Still the fight continued. Never had more deter- 
mined courage been evinced on either side than on 
that eventful day. It was in vain, however, that tho 
broken ranks of the French reformed and renewed 
the charge—for though the redoubt of Comblette, 
which our hero had so gallantly carried, was twice re- 
taken, it was not till be had spiked the guns—an 
achievement which materially influenced the fortune of 
the day; for if the enemy had been ‘enabled to turn 
them on the brave Highlanders who held the hill, 
Beresford could never have maintained the position 
he had so gallantly won, compfising the greater 
part of Mont Rave. Towards the approach of night 
Soult withdrew his troops from the ground, anil fell 


back upon Toulouse. The battle was ‘won, but 
the victors had paid dearly for their success. Tho 


enemy made good their retreat, and the British 
army bivouacked on the field they had so hardly 
contested. 

Before bestowing asingle thought upon himself, 
Clement Foster, accompanied by his faithful servant 
George, returned to the redoubt, to seek for the body 
of his friend. In vain, by the light of the watcli-tires, 
which rose in every direction, did he continue his 
search, ~ 

It was not to be found. 

At first he fancied he must have mistaken the spot; 
but no! there was the overturned ammunition wag- 
gon, with the body of the murderer lying beside it. 

Several of the men of his regiment who were 
wounded had recognized him, and began calling to 
him for water : their greatest sufferings arose from the 
burning thirst they endured. 

One poor fellow—a sergeant—who had been shot 
through the backbone—informed him that a soldier 
who recognized the budy of Lord Peapod had removed 
it from tie ground, 

Pvor Clement, despite his own sufferings—for he 
was both hungry and faint from loss of blood from 
several flesh-wounds he had received—felt shocked 
and hart at the intelligence: he would fain have 
committed the remains of his frien’ to a soldier's 
grave. ‘Uheidea of their being plaundered—for such, 
he doubted not, was the object of the man who carried 
him off the field—revolted him, That night our hero 
slept, wrapped in his military cloak, in the midst of 
his meno—his bed the ground—its canopy the bluo 

ault of heaven, spangled with countless stars. 
(To be cantinne? ) 





Locusts in great hordes have made their appearance 
in the neighbourhood of Salonica, threatening much 
damage to the crops; the local authorities, however, 
have been active in destroying the eggs, whicl: will 
avert much mischief. The locusts have been very 
mischievous this season in Palestine aud Southern 
Syria. 

In France, in 1670, during the reign of Louis XIV., 
it was ordered that master masous, carpenters, and 
slaters should give their names and addresses to the 
commissioner of police for their quarter, and be always 
prepared to turn out with their inen iminediately on 
au alarm of fire being given. They were to be paid 
for working at fires, and heavily fiued if absent. 

Gun paper has recently been proposed as a substi- 
tute for gunpowder, &c. It is made by impregnating 
paper with a composition which consists of 9 per cent. 
cilorate of potash, 44 per cent. nitrate of potash, 3} 





| por cent. ferrocyanide of potassium, 3} powdered char- 


coal, 5-100ths per cent. starch, 6-100ths chromate 
of potash, and nearly 80 per cent. water. ; 

Amon the curiosities which will figure at the Paris 
Exhibition, a perpetual motion pendulum isannounce |, 
which has already been oscillating for three years 
without interruption. Theinventer of this apparatus 
isa well-known watchmaker in Paris, but he will not 
as yet allow his name to be published. Three years 
is scarcely a test of perpetual motion. Why not tell 
the principle? 

Barnum has purchased the late Gordon Cumming’s 
collection of natural history objects. At the sale, which 
tock place in London, Mr. Barnuin’s agents silenced 
xll opposition by the decided character of their bid- 
dings, and secured not only the grand panorama, 
which brought before the spectator the scenes ani al- 
ventures through which the traveller passed, but al! 
the great gems of the collection.' A large skull vf au 
elephant and the greativory tusks realized 100 guineas, 
while lions’ skulls and other osteological spucimens 
produced Jarge sums, 
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THE PRAIRIE LILY. 
oe caeeen 
CHAPTER IItL 


For weeks the sorely tried girl lingered between 
life and death ; lingered often for days together in that 
shadowy land we call “trance;” and when, at length, 
she recovered sufficiently to walk about, it was ap- 
parent to all that her mind had departed—that she 
was on earth, but not of it. ‘ 

Talking of blood, and singing strange songs, she 
passed along, watched over by all. 

Her situation gave her a sanctity in their super- 
stitious eyes, that no one dared to obtrude upon. In 
their belief she was protected by the gods—a mystery 
and a wonder. 

Before she had avoided society, she now courted 
it, and her mindless laugh rang the most loudly, and 
her light feet flew the most swiftly in their wild 
dances, making even the strong hearts of the warriors 
welt in pity. 

Her home was with, or rather ina wigwam ad- 
joining that of the Medicine, and she had crept into 
his heart as no one had ever done before. 

But he was far too feeble to accompany her in her 
wanderings, which often reached many miles—once or 
twice to the military station at Council Bluff, though 
she appeared to fear her own race, and fled at their 
approach. 

Atsuch times, Red Elk, whom she now called brother, 
was ever at her side, guarding her from all dangers, 
smoothing the road, and paddling the canoe, 

The spring following her madness, the glittering 
and delusive brightness of California burst upon the 
world. 

A new El Dorado had been found—the fabled 
Pactolian stream was discovered at last. 

An ocean of life was suddenly poured across the 
sterile plains and rocky mountains. 

From the robbed and murdered emigrants came 
a cry to the government for protection. 

Soldiers were hastily despatched, and the lonely 
frontier forts bristled with arms, rang with life, and 
the iron lips of the cannon breathed defiance and 
death to any molesting the sous of the star-dotted and 
rainbow-striped flag. 

Far through the thick timber and over the flowery 
prairie, swelled the music of the band, now waking 
the echoes with the glorious strains of some martial 
hymn, and now with the soul-subduing melody of 
“ Home.” 

“Hark, brother!” whispered Winona to the Red 





[SAVING THE FUGITIVE. | 
Elk, as they were floating down the river one sunny 
afternoon in May, to the poetically named “ Moon of 
Flowers ” of the red man. 

“It is the war song of the pale faces,” le replied. 

“It is the singing of the angels,” she continued. 
“ Brother, when shall we go to the spirit-land and 
be with them ?” 

Too much for even a stoical Indian was such a re- 
quest from her lips, and, whirling the canoe around, he 
was about to return homeward, when a terrible shout 
rang upon their ears, and they saw a fugitive pur- 
sued by a large number of Iudians rapidly nearing 
them. 

“Save me! oh, save me!” he shouted, as he fell 


from fatigue, rather than leaped by his own volition | 


into the stream. 
Quick as thought, Winona seized the paddle, turned 
the canoe towards him, caught him as he was 


sinking, and supported him, while Red Elk, at her | 
command, paddled across the stream into the thick | 


bushes and long reeds that margined the water. 

Nothing but her rapidity saved him, for the next 
instant his pursuers stood shouting upon the bank. 
That the dark waters had swallowed him they felt con- 
fident ; and after a brief search they returned baffled 
and disappointed. 

Satisfied of their departure without ascertaining 
their secret, Red Elk and his companion assisted the 
almost breathless, and as it proved, wounded maa 
ashore. 

To the girl he looked the thanks he would have 
spoken, had his strength been sufficient ; but the race 
for life had been too long, and the struggle tuo con- 
tinued, 

At the feet of the Lily he sank down muttering 
incoherently. In that moment a great change came 
over the girl; a wonderful change, as wheu morning 
is transformed from night. 

As if touched by the wand of an enchanter, she 
awoke from her long mind lethargy; her eyes lost 
their lack-lustre glare—the clouds weie swept away 
from her soul; the months of mental haliucination 
were entirely blotted out—she was herself again. 

Sudden as had been her passage into the realms of 
visionary wildness, so was her recovery. A great 
event bad made her mad—another of like excitement 
cured her. 

At a glance she saw the danger of him who had just 
escaped from his enemies, that she must save him, even 
as she herself had been saved. 

“Ted Elk!” she exclaimed, with an energy and dis- 
tinctness of purpose that startled the Indian, ‘‘ The 
pale faced stranger must and shall be saved! Your 








warriors lost his trail in the dark river; if they fiad it 
again he will bo murdered.” 

“Ts the Lily still mad?” he asked, gazing upon 
her glowing face in astonishment, and scarcely rea- 
lizing the great change through which she had passed. 

“Mad? No! The great and good Manitou has 
lifted the dark shadows from her soul. She knows all 
that has passed ; she can see clearly.” 

“Tf the warriors of the Pawnees find this o«', 
there—” 

“T am doomed todeath! Well, oh! how well I 


| know it,” she answered, with a shudder; “ but talk 


not of that now. See! heis dying! Help me to search 
for and bind up his wounds, Quick! or the fishes 
might as well have claimed him.” 

Shadows of earnest thought, and something like 
dark frowns, settled upon the face of the Indian ; his 
thin lips were pressed tightly together, and his eyes 
flashed like those of a snake when by fire surrounded, 
as he turned away and lifted up the almost lifeless 
body. A terrible struggle was going on in his 
breast. 

The dark, devilish passions of his savage nature 
were combatting with the holier ones engendered by 
his love for Wiuona, and striving to blot them out im 
blood. 

“ Whither shall Red Elk carry him ?” he asked, in a 
low voice, and with still averted face. “ The warriors 
of the Pawnees may soon return. Why not to his 
people? The war wigwam is notafar. Their song 
can be heard even here.” 

“He would die. See how pale he is. Quick! 
Think of some place where we can hide him. ‘Thank 
the Manitou, I have it—the cave where the Medicine 
dwells when he would talk with the Great Spirit. 
Lift him into the canoe again. Softly—softly. Why 
do you not help me? Red Elk, what is the matter 
with you?” 

“ Red Elk is digging his own grave !” was the sor- 
rowful and mysterious answer, though he lastened to 
comply with her request. 

At a little distance from where they had been 
standing the stream forked, and turning into it, the 
Indian forced the light bark against the tide fora 
little way, and then allowed it to float into a dark, 
low opening in the rocks. 

The girl, in the meantime, had not been idle, but 
with active and skilful fingers she had opened the 
garmentsof the wounded man, found a wound in his 
breast, and stanched the fast-flowing blood. 

The canoe moored, Red Elk lifted the still inani- 
mate form and carried it to an oven-like apartment. 
evidently fitted for occasional occupation. 
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A rude bed, food, wood, and the means of lighting 
a fire, were there. 

This the Indian speedily accomplished, and tleu, 
at the request of the girl, made a rapid examination 
of their patient. 

“Will he live? Tell me, will he live? What says 
my brother?” 

“ Red Elk will be a brother to the Lily of the Prairie 
no more,” he answered, in @ voice far changed from 
his usual one—deep, sorrowful, and thrilling. 

“ Not my brother? What do you mean?” 

“Winona will forget the rediwau now that she has 
found one of her own people.” 

“Never! Never!” 

“The bird that bas ever been fettered in a cage 
knows vet whither its wings will lead it when the 
door is opened and it bas gainedits freedom.” 

“Red Blk, it is you that are mad now.” 

“ Why do you stare at me thus?” 

“The pale face will live. Red Elk will gather the 
healing herbs of the plantain, and the herbs that cool 


the blood when it boils like the fire-surrounded 
kettle,” he replied, and disappeared in the dark- 
Less. 


Left alone with him she had preserved, and whose 
fate had so strangely caused overthrown reason to 
resume its sceptre, Winona gazed for tke first time, 
scrutinizingly, upon the face of the stranger, whose 
head she pillowed in her lap. 

It was that of@ young man, but little her el Ider. 
Brow, nese, abd lip were fairly cliselled, and long 
lashes that drooped heavily upon the now pallid cheek 
were wont to fringe deep blue eyes. Never had she 
seen one of her own colour bearing the impress of 
youth and stamped with the signet of mind. 

It was the awakening of long dormant passion in 
her soul, and twining her arms around him still more 
tenderly, she smoothed the damp hair from his fore- 
head and imprioted a burning kiss there. 

“Wi lnona 
“ Red Elk, bave you returned ied 

In Ler perfect innocence she could have no sus- 
picion of his feelir 
that was boiling like molten lead in his heart. 

He had witnessed her caress—had seen her kiss, 
and to him it was the beginning of a new love that 
would effectually blot out hisown. But craftily, like 
all of his race, he concealed, as mvch as possible, his 
feelings, and replied: 

“ The brother of the Prairie Lily has brought the 
leaves that cool, and the rvots that cure ;” and giving 
them into her hand, he withdrew to a little distance, 
and seating himself, bowed his head upon his knees, 
and remained motionless as a statue. 

Though the medical powers of the red men were 
not encumbered with the charlatanry of the sugar- 
coated empirics of the present day—though all with 
them was rude and simple, yet they had gathered 
much valuable knowledge {rom nature; and she paused 
not in her efforts until the blood returned to the pallid 
cheek, and life to the fainting heart. 

Then, when her patient looked anxiously around— 
when his dark blue eyes drank in all her beauty, 
and gazed lovingly upon it—when his tongue mur- 
wered thanks, and he raised her hand and pressed 
it to his lips—the modesty of her nature was aroused, 
and leaving his side, she bade Red Elk take her place, 
both as nurse aud interpreter. 

A rapid explanation satisfied the wounded man that 
he was safe, though to all his inquiries with regard 
to Winona, the answers of the Indian were short and 
unsatisfactory. 

Forced, however, to content himself witlh the meagre 
information he could gain, aud soothed by the thoaght 
that one so fair could not be false, as well as by the 
narcotic draughts he had received, he soon sank 
again into slumber. 

But the latest recollection, and the one that coloured 
the web of his dreams, was the white Indian girl, as 
she threw her own blanket over bim prior to her de- 
parture with Red Elk. 

For a long time the voices of the homeward bound 
ones were silent. Each had much to think of in 
which there could be no companionship between them. 
A line of great demarcation |:ad suddenly been drawn, 
and life, for them, was begiuniug to flow in different 
channels. 

At length, the girl broke the silence by asking 
what was to be done with their patient. 

“ As soon as he is strong enough, he must return 
to the encampment of Lis people,” w as the reply. 

* But that will be long, Red Elk 

“ The sooner, the better. It weal not be well that 
the redman found him. Better that Winona thought of 
her own safety. When the Pawnees find out thatthe 
lark spirits that brooded over her soul have flitted 
away, they will demand her life. Has she forgotten 
iz?” 


“For the moment, yes. Oh! whatam I to do? He 
ranst, shall Le saved, and 1—but you will, you can 
save both! Will you not du so ?” 


ngs—no clue to the fearful jealousy, 





“It is not far to the war wigwam of the pale face. 
In the dark hours Red Elk will take him there. The 
life of the Lily isin her own hands. She can save 
herself from torture and death if she wills. She knows 
the only means. Red Elk has spoken.” 

Alas! she knew but too well the meaning of his 
words. As his wife, she could escape. Even at the 
torture-post he could claim her by the laws of the tribe. 

Before the events of that day, after the terrible les- 
sons of the past, she would have bartered liberty for 
freedom from painand life; but now, now! A mighty 
gulf had suddenly yawned between them that could 
never be ovurleaped. Nerving herself as well as she 
was able, that poor, life time-tried girl replied : 

“Let the secret be between us. Winona will still 
be to the Pawneesas one whose mind has been taken 
away from her by the Manitou. When the pale face 
is safe again with his people, she will—” The pro- 
mise died upov her lips; whatever it was about to be 
was never known, for the canoe touched the shore at 
the moment, and she found herself in the arms of the 
ever-watehful Medicine. 

Carefully was the secret of her recovery kept by 
the Medicine and Red Etk. 

To all others she was still insane, and shielded by 
it from observation, and unrestricted in her 
ings, she was able to visit her patient and keep him 
supplied with nourishusent. 

Many, indeed most, of her visits were made alone, 
from the fact that the presence of another would have 
created suspicion ; and where “ both were young, and 
one 
result. 

Rapidly, too, knowledge grows under suth instruc- 


| tion, and not long was she iu recovering and using, 


in a limited degree, the long unused and almost for- 
gotten language of her childhood. 

Porgettiag his danger, the man lingered. Forget- 
ful of hers, Winona’s visits grew more frequent and 
lengthy. 

Neither had the heart to break the spell thrown 
around their young lives. 

It was (without the sin) Juan and Haidee in the 
wave-washed and sea-murmuring cave of the Cyclades, 
and with them love’s young dream could only end in an 
awakening of bitterness. Living for themselves and 
the present alone, they were forgetful of all else. 

Clasped in the arms of her lover, that beautiful girl 
drank in the golden sunshine, not thinking of a storm, 
and gave her’eutire heart to him she had saved. 

“Lily,” he whispered, as they sat, arm entwined, 
in the soft moon of a midsummer’s night. “ Lily, 
tell me again that you love me, and that you will 
be my wife.” 

“The great Manitou has heard my vow,” she re- 
plied, giving back his fervent kiss, pillowing her head 
against his breast, and hiding her blushing face 
there. 

“Then to-morrow we will——” 

“Die!” came thundering through the cavern ; and, 
starting up in affright, they found themselves sur- 
rounded by dark warriors. 

“Red Elk!” screamed the girl, as she clung to his 
side ; “save him! save me!” 

“ To the prison wigwam,” he answered, shaking her 
off. “The Lily of the Prairie has dared to play false 
with the judgments of the Manitou—the pale face 
would have stolen her away from the just punishment 
of the tribe. Away with them!” 

Unrequited love in his savage breast had turned to 
very gall. Jealousy had driven out all feelings of pity. 

Blood, torture, and death could alone wash the 
wrongs away. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Wirn even more than ordinary cunning, Red Elk 
had planned the surprise. Day by day, from an un- 
suspected hiding-place, he had watched the growth 
of their young love. 

One friend alone had the doomed girl. The old 
Medicine man determined to save her life, if it were 
possible to do so, though he doubted his own power. 
For her white lover he cared nothing, except as it 
affected her. 

A hundred like him might have fallen — their 
bleeding scalps might Lave hung on every tree, and 
he would have rejoiced. 

But how could he free her from so many watchful 
eyes? A dark plotter ever, he was not without self- 
reliance, and when all in the village, save the guards, 
were asleep, he claimed the right, as a Medicine and 
an adopted father, tu visit the girl and prepare her 
for death. 

Bowed down with a mighty grief, not for her 
own fate, but for him she loved, Winona sat alone in 
the wigwam. 

Her hair, bereft of ornament, freed from all fasten- 
ing, and shaken out of its long, heavy braids, fell 
like a curtain around, completely veiling Ler face as 
well as most of her form. 





was beautiful,” mutaal love was the inevitable | 








Blotted out was all colour from her cheeks—all ex. 
pression, save woe, from her eyes. Grief and weep- 
ing had done its work too well, and ten years appeared 
to have fallen upon the head ‘of the beautiful girl of 
yesterday. 

* Danghter, my poor child.” 

She had heard his comin Her ears were fear- 
fully seusitive to every salads and though her reason 
taught her that her lover was safe until the morrow, 
yet she construed every sound of leaf and wind and 
night-bird into his dying shrieks—every moaning of 
a dreaming dog, or distant howling of a wolf, into hig 
parting groan. 

“ Daughter !” 

“Father! Medicine, save him. Oh! save him!” 

“Calm thyself, child. Life and death are controlled 
alone by the Manitou.” 

“To him I have prayed.” 

“Tt is well, sister,” and sinking his voice toa whis- 
per they talked long and earnestly of what had been— 
what would be. 

For the male prisomer there was no consolation. 
For him no friends. Black as the night without, was 
his prospects; dark asthe moonless sky, his hopes, 
Better for him had he perished by the hands of his 
enemies, or in the swift SCnity river, before love had 
made earth a paradise. 

The funeral-clad spirits of despair and deat! were 
his companious through @ nightthat would never be 
repeated for him on earth. 

With the early dawn the warriors of the Pawnces 
gathered around the cleared space whose centre was 
the torture-post. 

In the inner cirele were the ehieis—in the midilo 
the youpg men, and in the outer the women. Ail 
were eager for the double execution. 

Nota spark of pity or regret was visible on any face. 
Even the old Medicine, contrary to all expectations, 
appeared savagely alive to their doom. 

Seated on the ground the elders smoked for a long 
— silence. ‘I'hen one arose and told the story of 

the capture. Another and avother followed, urging 
With savage eloquence immediate death. 

“Tho girl is a stranger to our race,” said one. 
‘She is a serpest whom we warmed in our bosom, 
and who has stung us to our hearts. She has lied to 
the redman, and made light of the wise punishment 
of the Manitou. She would have entered the Council 
Lodge of warriors and learned their secrets, when her 
soul was stained with crime. She must die. Have I 
spoken well?” 

“Ugh, yes. Itis good. Our brother has spoken 
well,” was the general response. 

“For the pale man, he dug his grave with his own 
hands. The blood of a brave of the Pawnees is upon 
them, and for him the——” 

“Torture! torture !” 

“Hark! The great Medicine is coming.” 

With slow steps and haughty bearing, he camo ar- 
rayed in all the mystic robes, and carrying all the 
emblems of his‘office. 

His tall form was wrapped in the many-coloured 
skins of birds and beasts; his wrinkled face was livid 
with alternate stripes of vermilion and black; his 
sash was fringed with human hair; his ever attendant 
crow sat croaking upon his shoulder, aud a living 
serpent was twined around his right arm. 

Thrice he walked around the torture-post, chanting 
a wild song, and then suddenly stopping, he drew a 
tomahawk aud buried it, eye deep, into the blackened 
wood. 

“The Manitou approves,” he said. “The earth is 
thirsty for blood. Let the sacrifice begin.” 

From her wigwam, Winopa marched boldly at 
the first summous, gorgeously arrayed and dazzlingly 
beautiful. 

Every art of savage life had been used in her adorn- 
ment. 

Strings of red and white wampum were twisted in 
her hair and bound round her neck and waist. 

Cresceuts of shining metal hung upon her breast, 
and bands of the same material encircled her naked 
arms and ankles. 

Her cheeks were flushed, and her eyes flashed moro 
like a triumphal queen than one doomed to the death 
of torture. 

“Tam ready!” she said, defiantly, as she took her 
place and waited to he fettered. 

“ Where is the other?” asked the chief. “Is hea 
coward—a woman-learted dog, that he shrinks from 
pain? Go bring him.” 

A dozen sprang to execute his command, ‘I'hey 
tore down the bark covering of the wigwaim, they 
rushed within as wolves into a sheepfold, and dra; gged 
forth a ruffled form and carried it to the post. 

“Shame—go—coward !” burst from every lip, a3 
the form refusing torstand had te be held up. 

“Strip him and tie him. Let the little boys torture 
him. It is no work for warriors,” commanded the 
chief. 

Ready and willing hands stripped uff theenvel ping 
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blankets, and then all started back, and a wild cry 
upon the air. 
ra Ercole’! fooled !” 

“What mummery is this?” demanded the chief. 
“Where is the pale-face prisoner?” 

Vain, however, was all questioning—vain all search. 
Those who had watched the wigwam declared by the 
great Manitou that no one had passed its portals, 
either for exit or entrance. Their prisoner had been 
changed to a bundle of rage, but how, when, or by 
whom, none could tell. Wrathful, indeed, were the 
warriors then, and had not another victim been wait- 
ing to appease their anger, short would have been the 
lives of the guard. 

As it was, they all demanded the instant torture of 
Wivona. 

“Tam ready,” she repeated. “Let him who dares 
come and bind me!” and she laughed loud and scorn- 
fully, as none approached. 

“Bind her! Light the fire! Her laugh will soon 
change into groans,” said the chief. 

A dozen leaped forward, but just as they were about 
to lay hands upon her, she stepped lightly away, aud 
ran towards the forest. 

In an instant all were following, shouting like 
demons. 

In another, their cry was changed into one of fear, 
as a dense line of white warriors arose from the 
bushes, surrounding and impeding their passage. 

“Come on!” laughed Winona, as she disappeared 
among them, while their muskets were aimed {ull at 
the cowering savages. 

“Who is ruler here?” asked the commander of the 
soldiers. 

“T am!” answered the chief, proudly. 

“Why, then, would you murder this girl?” 

“She has forfeited her life by tlhe laws of the 
tribe.” 

“ But she is not of your race.” 

“ Since childhood she has beea with us. She is our 
daughter.” 

“How long has she been with you ?” and a troubled 
expression rested upon his face, aud his strong form 
shook as he waited for an answer. 

“Fourteen times have the flowers blossomed and 
faded—fourteen times have the snows fallen and 
melted.” 

“ Fourteen years! And you found her——” 

“In the waters of the Platte.” 

“Great heaven! Ithank Thee. Richmond, make 
the necessary preparations for the future safety of 
the emigrants. I go to find——” 

The rest was lost in air, as he darted in pursuit of 
the white Indian girl. 

Prepared by the old Medicine for what was to come, 
(for he, by means of a secret subterranean passage 
from the prison wigwam, had easily freed her lover, 
and sent him with asure guide to Council Bluff,) 
Winona rapidly ran through the woods to a spot 


. where she expected to meet him she loved so well. 


With affection flooding her heart, her cheek scarlet 
as summer roses, and all of hope centred in that 
meeting, she flew rather than journeyed with mortal 
footsteps. 

A turn in the trail brought her to the spot—but it 
was unoccupied ! 

“Pale face! Pale face!” she shouted, “ Winona, 
your Lily of the Prairie, waits. Why come you not ?” 

The mocking echoes alone answered, and thiuking 
she might have been mistaken in the trysting-place, 
she was about to return and inquiie of the Medicine, 
when a strong arm was thrown around her, and her 
name was breathed in her ears in the language of the 
Pawnees. 

“Red Elk!” she exclaimed, in astonishment, and 
striving to free herself ;‘‘Red Elk, what do you want? 
Let me go. What do you here—what do you wish ?” 

“ Winona came to seck a lover,and hasfound one!” 
he replied, with a brutal sneer. * 

“For the sake of the Manitou, let me go. You 
loved me once, and ——” 

“ Do now, though have given your heart to 
@ cowardly pale face !” he hissed between his clenched 
teeth. “ Yor would see him, you came lere to do so— 
and shall !” and he dragged her rapidly through the 
thick bushes. 

In a rock-surrounded nook, to which he bore her, 
she saw a sight that caused every drop of blood to 
leave cheek and lip, and curdle in her heart. Tied 
to atree—bound hand and foot and head, was her 
lover—ber promised busbard! 

“ See ! he waits your coming !” coatinued Red Elk; 
for, once resolved upon revenge, there could be 
nothing devilish enough to satisfy his nature. 

j dae face—husbind—speak to me!” slie faltered 
orth, 

“ Lily, dear Lily, I am dying!” came struggling 
from the lige of the fettered man. 

“Dying! dying! Manitou, great, good Manitou, 
have mercy !” 

“T am slowly, but surely dyimg—Dleeding to death. 


That fiend crept softly upon me while waiting for you, 
and overpowered me, dragged me hither, aud stabbed 
me 60 that I should die by inches.” 

“ Mercy! mercy !” and she threw herself at the feet 
of the Indian, and begged for his life. 

“This—or that?” answered he, as with one hand, 
he clutched hers, and with the other tore away the 
covering from the heart of his victim and pointed to 
the oozing blood. 

In all the subtle refinement of cruelty that fiends 
ever dreamed of, there could be nothing worse than 
this. 

Alover slowly bleeding to death before the eyes of her 
he loved, and slie forced to look on, powerless to save! 
Human uature can endure much and keep its reason, 
but despair makes the weak strong, and tie cowardly 
brave. 

With a terrible scream, and a sudden, mighty effort, 
Winona tore herself away, and clung to the neck of 
her dying lover. 

“ Pale face—darling—dar—~’ 

With a brutal curse, Red Elk hurried her away, 
dragged her to the nearest tree and tied her there, 
with her own long, glorious hair. 

* Ask the Manitou for mercy,” he hissed in her 
almost leaden ear, as he again left her side and ap- 
proached the dying man. ‘ Youhave taken your last 
kiss from his lips;” and drawing his knife, he was 
about to plunge it into the already gaping wounds 
when a shot was heard—a bullet whistled through the 
leaves, aud found its target in his braiu. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the old Medicine Man, as he 
crept forward and released Winona, then her 
lover, and began binding up his wounds. “'I'he stag 
is swift and strong, but the foot of the ox is silent and 
crafty. This day, my daughter, I give youa hus- 
band——” 

* And a father!” exclaimed a white officer, as he 
rusied forward and clasped her in his arms. 

‘The autumn time was rich in golden harvest, when 
a fleet of canoes laden with a young husband and 
wife, and a gay company of old men and matrons, 
young men and maidens, floated down from the little 
cave on tie tributary of the Platte, where they lad 
been holding a picnic. ; 

An old Indian, dressed in the habiliments of a 
Medicine, stood upon the shore, aud blessed them as 
they floated away. 

From her bonnet the young and beautiful bride 
tore a flower, pressed it to her lips, waved it to him, 
and flung it upon the waters. 

The Medicine watched it till it drifted ashore. Then 
he raised it gently to his lips, dried it, and placed it 
in his bosom. 

“It is fashioned by cunning hands,” he whispered 
to himself; “after the Lily of the Prairie, it is the 
last waif of the river,” and he bowed his head, and 
communed long with his regret for the bright and 
beautiful one he should see no more this side of 
eteruity. W. HB. 
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BRITOMARTE, THE MAN-HATER. 
By E. D. E. N. Souruworru, 
Author of “Self-Made,” “All Alone," &c., &¢. 
———_—_>__ —- 
CHAPTER LXX. 
Into a forest far they thence him led, 
Where was their dwelling in a pleasant shade, 
With mountains round about environed, 
And mighty woods which did the valiey shade, 
And like a stately theatre it made, 
Spreading itself into w spacious plain: 
And in the midst a littie river played 
Amongst the puny stones and seemed to ‘plain 
With gentle murmur that his course they did restrain. 
Spenser. 

Tue colonel, with his attendants, rode on a wile or 
two, and then, as the sun was sinking, they entered 
a road which led through the wood. 

** After all, I doubt whether we shall reach W—— 
before dark. We must be still twenty-five miles 
off,” remarked Colonel Rosenthal. 

“Sir, we are thirty,” answered Wing. 

« These are certainly the longest miles I ever tra- 
velled,” laughingly said Colonel Rosenthal. 

They Went on, their path becoming narrower and 
more obstructed as they penetrated farther and far- 
ther into the depths of the wood. Sunset faded into 
twilight, and twilight deepened into night. And the 
road became so narrow and obstructed that they bad 
to ride in single file—Wing going before, Colonel 
Rosenthal riding iu the middle, and Hay bringing up 
the rear. So they proceeded slowly and silently for 
some distance, until at length Colonel Rosenthal, 
drawing rein, called to his advance-guard : 

“ Wing !” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Fall behind, my boy! If we are to have the 
honour of meeting the enemy, I would prefer to be 





‘ to the fore’ to welcome thew.” 


The young orderly obeyed promptly, though un- 
willingly enough, for he would have preferred to make 
of his own person a shield and breastplate to guard 
his colonel’s precious life. 

“Tsay, Wing,” whispered young Hay, as once 
more they rode nearly side by side, “ this is a homibly 
dark road.” 

“So it is,” admitted Wing. 

‘How far are we from W 

“ About twenty-two miles.” 

“When does the moon rise, do you know ?” 

“ About nine o'clock.” 

“ And it is not more than seven now. So we havo 
two hours of darkness before us.” 

“Oh, we shall get into W by the time the moon 
rises.” 

“And who will thank the moon for rising then ? 
We want light now.” 

“Well, we have light. I am sure the stars are 
coming out very brigitly,” said Wing, encouragiugly. 

But Hay declined to be encouraged. 

“Oh, yes! the stars are bright enough—what we 
can see of them through the upper branches of these 
thick trees,” grumbled Hay. 

“‘ Look,” said Wing, as they were passing through 
a fordable stream that crossed their path—* look how 
clearly the stars are reflected in the water under our 
feet! and then tell me if you do not see enough of 
them, and if they are uot bright.” 

“Well, I suppose our eyes are getting used to the 
darkness, and we can see better now, that is all,” 
grumbled Hay. 

After crossing tho stream, they found the road a 
little clearer, so that Wing was enabled to ride up by 
the side of his colonel. 

“We are not more than twenty miles from W— 
now, sir,” said tlic boy, cheerfully. 

“Twenty-five miles you mean, Wing,” replied the 
colonel. 

“Hist! what is that?” cried Wing, in a low, 
breathless voice. 

“ What ?” inquired the colonel, drawing re‘n. 

“Where ?” questioned Hay, ridiug up. 

“That glittering object on the lett hand of the 
road! — Oh, I see what it is now!” exclaimed 

Wing. 

And theyall looked and saw—not only one bayonet, 
but twenty or thirty, projecting from the thicket oz 
each side of the road, and gleaming faintly in the 
starlight. 

“It isthe enemy. Retroat!” cried Colonel Rosen- 
thal, raising his hand, and turning his horsve’s lead. 
His two followers also turned. 

But their road in the rear was bristling on each side 
with bayonets. Retreat was cut off. 

“ Dash forward, then!” exclaimed Colonel Rosen- 
thal, drawing his sword, at the same time wheeling 
and putting spurs to his horse. : 

“Halt!” yelled a savage voice, as the leader of the 
attacking party leaped into the middle of the road, 
followed by ali his band, and closing in upor the three 
travellers, surrounded them with a feuce of fixed 
bayonets. 

Of course the travellers lad no other alternative 
than to halt. 

“ Surrender!” thundered the same voice that had 
ordered the halt. 

“ Bring your leader here, or conduct us to his pre- 
sence,” said Rosenthal, sternly. 

“Tam the leader of this band! Hand me your 
sword before I wrench it out of your hand!” he said, 
in a savage manner. 

“I think you would find that a rather difficult feat 
to perform, my friend,” said the colonel, grasping his 
weapon with a firmer hold, and frowning so sternly 
that the leader, surrounded by his band as he was, 
quailed before the soldier. 

“ Wilt you hand me your sword ?” 

“No—not to you! I ordered you to take me to 
your chief, or to bring him to me,” said Colonel Ro- 
senthal, firmly. 

“And who are you, to give orders here?” he de- 
manded. 

“T am one who will be obeyed,” answered the 
colonel. ° 

The leader replied by a volley of oatls, which were, 
however, interrupted by another member of the band, 
who came suddenly upon the scene, and “spoke as 
one having authority.” 

“ Crowfield, what is the meaning of this?” 

“Tt is this prisoner who won’t give up his sword 
until I tear it from his hands,” answered tlie savage. 

“ Youare under arrest, sir. Blake! take this musket 
and look after him,” said the angry savage. 

Colonel Rosenthal bowed gravely and silently. 

The savage then placed a guard around the 
prisoners, aud marshalled his band, aud gave the order 
to march. 

The body, consisting of about sixty well-armed 
men, moved forwards upon the same road leadiug to- 
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struck into a path on the right-hand side of their way 
winding into the innermost recesses of the wood. 


Colouel Rosenthal rode ou without exchanging a 
word with one of his guard. 
Wiug aud Hay conversed iu whispers whenever 


they sould do sO W ith impunity. 

* Here's a go!” muttered Hay. ‘I wish the colonel 
had taken Ms ajor O'Neale’s advice and turned back 
with th cavalry.’ 

7 heaven protect and deliver our colonel!’ 
me ed Wing, clasping lis hands io prayer. 
The wood was almost impenetrably thick and shut 
ry ray of starlight. And the moon had not yet 
risen. ‘Lhe Carkness, the stillness and the silence 
were very solemn and almost appalling and overpow- 
ering. 

No object could be seen; they moved through 
thickest night and blackest shadow ; nothing could be 
felt but the dampness of the air and the cold touch of 
the clustering leaves, and uo sound could be heard 
but the muflled tread of their horses’ hoofs, or the 
hoarse hoot of an owl. 

Their progress through the wood was necessarily 


’ ex- 


Cid 


out evi 


very slow, for the band was partly on horseback and 
partly on fvot, and the cavalry bad to accommodate 
pace to the infantry, wiom it did not wish toleave 
beliiud. 
‘he path also was often so narrow and obstructed 
that they had to march in single file, Captain Baunister 


leading the way, followed by Colonel Rosenthal and 
a guard and young Wing, and anotherguard aud Hay, 
and then the horse, and lastly the foot. 

After marching on in this tedious manner for nearly 
forty minutes, they came suddenly upon a picket 
g so well concealed that though they—the pickets 
—could command the approach to their station, no 
one not familiar with their cover could suspect their 
presence there. 

All in the darkness, the band waschallenged with the 
usual: 

“Who goes there ?” 

Captain Bannister answered, and gave the pass- 
word; and then exclaimed : 

“You areas dark as the Stygian Lake here, Grif- 
fin! Whatdo you mean by it? Ihuad nearly ridden 
over you.” 

“ ‘I'he orders were to show no lights, captain.” 

“Humph! Whatis the news, Griffin?” 

“ Wiley has captured a wag;gon with a lot of liquor 
and provisions, captain. ‘The major will feast you all 
tu-night and giv’ the men double rations, and to- 
morrow we are to have double ratious of food and grog 
also.” 

“This is good news, indeed, Griffin, to men who 
have been on short commons as long as we have.” 

“Hope you've had suc cess, ¢ captain. So dark I 
can’t sce who is with you, sir. 

“Yos, we lave eccured the rich prize we went to 
seek. Good night, Griffin,” said Bannister, passing on 
Lis way, followed by ali his band. 

‘he approach to the camp was very strongly 
picketed; they passed several other guards, but all 
concealed in thick wood and deep darkness, out of 
which they watchedand listened like crouching tigers 
for their prey. 

At length the band emerged from the wood and 
came upon the deep and narrow river, beyoud which 
arose a nearly perpendicular range of mountains, dimly 
seen in the starlight. 

Here the officer in command of the party halted, and 
touk a whistlefrom his pocket, and blew a shrill blast. 

lt was answered from the other side; aud almost 
immediately the plash of oars was heard, and a ferry- 
boat was seen to move across the water. 

lt was very small; but it accommodated tle three 
prisoners with their immediate guard. When they 
were all in the boat, Captain Bannister told the ferry- 
mon to make haste and put them across the river. 

Leaving the ferrymen to go back alter the re- 
maiader of the band, Captain Baunister lod his party 
by a steep, narrow and winding path up the mountain 
side, passing many picket guards, by whom they were 
challenged, and to whom he gave the countersign. 

As they reached the summit, the moon, large, round, 
and red asa ball of fire, was rising behind a dark, 
green cedar wood iu the valley before them. 

Camp fires were scattered all over the area, and 
around them were grouped the men—some cooking 
their rations ; some eating their suppers ; some drink- 
ing whisky, smoking pipes, and playing cards; and 
some lyiug flat with their limbs extended, theirelbows 
resting on the ground, and their heads bowed upon 
their hands, while, by the ligit of the blazing pine- 
knots, they studied the papers which were a part of 
the plunder that had been taken from the captured 
waggon. 

Through this crowd ihe captain conducted his party 
towards anvld, comawu-looking aud rather dilapidated 
farm-house that stuud amoug its outbuildings at the 
farther end of the area. Beyond tiese buildings gruups 
of cows and horses might be dimly sven. 





ure 





The whole place was a combination of a ruived farm 
and a military-encam pment. 

‘The house itself, ou nearer approach, was seen to be 
a large, rude wooden building of one story, with a 
very steep roof, and with a rough piazza running the 
whole length of the front. Oue large door, with a 
window on each side, opened upon this. Here also 
were groups of men lounging on the steps and in the 
corners, While before the door a sentinel stvod 
guard, 

Captain Bannister dismounted, and signed to his 
prisoners to do the same, ‘éhen be called a man 
to take the horses, and beckoned the prisoners to 
follow him. 

Ile led them by the front door into s large passage 
running through to the back of the house, and from 
which other doors opened leading into rooms on the 
right and left. 

This passage was dimly lighted by a tallow candle 
stuck iuto a tin sconce nailed against the wall. 

Several soldiers were lounging here, and three or 
four were guarding a small group of prisoners at the 
farther end of the place. 

A sentinel stood before the second door on the left 
hand. 

“Remain here with your attendants if you please, 
colonel, while I go in and make my report to my 
major,” said Captain Bannister, politely addressing his 
captive. 

Then turning to some of the lounging soldiers, he 
called them to come and guard these prisoners. 

Four of the men approached at his bidding, and 
gathered around Colonel Rosenthal. 

Meanwhile the captain entered the second door on 
the left, which was guarded by a sentinel. 

Colonel Rosenthal, left with his party, looked around 
upon the contracted scene, noticed the dilapidated 
walls, the uneven floor, the rickety doors of the hall, 
and the ragged, wretched, famished aspect of its oc- 
cupauts, 

‘Then he turned his eyes towards the extreme back 
of the place, where, in a dark corner, were the three 
other prisoners, with their guard about them. 

Two of these prisoners were men, and they were 
standing up, aud even in this obscure light, Colonel 
Rosenthal thought he could recognize something 
familiar in the aspect of the taller of these mea. 

The third prisoner was a woman, and was seated 
on the ground, with her apron throwu over her bead. 

While. Justin was still looking at the group, and 
trying to remember who the tall man might be, the 
latter stooped and whispered to the womau, who then 
suddenly threw her apron down aud turned her 
head, 

Justin was standing where the faint light of the 
candle in the sconce fell upon him, and, tiough he 
could not distinctly see the other prisoners in their ob- 
scure corner, they could see him quite plainly. 

So, the instant after the woman bad turned her head 
towards him, she leaped up and sprang past her guards 
before they could prevent her, aud almost threw her- 

self into Justin's arms, exclaiming frantically : 

“Och, glory be to heaven! Is ict yourself, Mr. 
Rosenthal, dear? And how is Miss Couyers, sure ?” 

“Judith!” cried Justin, in unbounded astonish- 
ment. 

“Och, yis; it’s meself, sure, heaven kape me!” 

“T am glad aud sorry to see you, wy girl. How 
came you here ?” inquired Justin. 

“Andisit how came I here? Sare didn’t thim 
bastes—divil burn thim, for they’re worse nor the 
pirates thimselves—didn’t they saize our waggon, and 
rob us ivevery blissed thing we possessed in the 
world, and thin bring us here? That the Lord may 
smite thim !” exclaimed Judith, fervently. 

“Then you belonged to the waggon which was 
captured ?” inquired Justin. 

“ First and foremost, I belonged to the divil him- 
self, or I niver would be torminted as I am!” said 
Judith, impatiently. 

“ But you were in the waggon, were you not?” 
again inquired Justin. 

“Oh, ay, yes; bad luck to it, Iwas in the waggon 
whin thim haythins saized it. Aud be the same token, 
I hope you've come with your army to hang ivery 
oue iv thim!” 

“ Why, Judith, what are you thinking ef, my girl? 
Don't you see that I am a prisoner like yourself 2” 
said Justin. 

“You aprisoner? Sure the thaives niver had the 
impudence to make you a prisoner?” exclaimed 
Judith, in cousternation. 

“ Itis as you see, my girl,” answered Colonel Rosen- 
thal, smiling in spite of his misfortunes. t 

“Thin the world must be coming to an ind! And 
serve it right; for it’s a baste iv a world altogether, 
where a Christian can’t sail upon the say without 
the fear iv shipwrecks, and desert islands, and say- 
fights, aud pirates, and the like; and can’t travel upon 
the laud itself without falling among thaives!” ex- 
claimed the woman. 








“ But, Judith, my girl, how did you happem to ty 
among the sutlers?” inquired Justin, 

“D'ye see me gay ‘l'om there, with his head boa 
up? He is always getting his crown cracked, is 1. 
gay Tom. Ifhe hand’t a hard Scotch head, he'd becy 
dead long ago. D'ye see him, mind?” 

* Yes,” replied Justin, now turning to look again at 
the tall man, and recognizing McAlpine. 

“ Well, sure, me gay Tom, bad luck to his Scotch 
greediness for money, enlisted! And so that was tiie 
way 1 came to be among them; for ye didn’t think 
1 was going to lave him to his own devices so far as 
to let him go alone, did ye?” 

“T don’t know,” laughed Justin; “but how camo 
you to be captured?” 

“ Sure the divil got into the horses, and we couldn't 
make them go along, and keep up with the train; and 
we fell behind! ‘That was how it was, let alone tho 
fact that if there is any sort iv a misfortune at all at 
all going round, meself is always sure to fall into it! 
Sure and wasn’t I shipwrecked, and left for dead ona 
baste iv an island? And didu’t I meet with thim 
haythen iv pirates, and get into asay fight? And 
dou’t it follow in coorse that whin I took to the sut- 
ling line iv business I should fall among thaives? 
Sure it’sme luck!—Tom! bad manners to ye! wi iy 
don’t ye come aud spake to the gentleman 2” inquired 
Judith, suddenly breaking off from her discourse, and 
addressing her husband, 

McAlpine, nodding and growling something in reply, 
made a step forward to comply with this suggestiou. 
But the guard who had permitted the woman to talk 
to the new prisoner, would on no account allow the 
man to do so, and Judith’s gay Tom had to keep his 
place. 

(To be continued.) 





SEVERE WINTER IN ICELAND. 

IceLAND is always a cold place in winter, as 
its name signifies; but last winter was worse tliau 
usual. Dr. Hjaltalin, the principal physician on tie 
island, writes : 

“* We have had a frightful winter, the mean tem- 
perature having been 5 deg. below the mean of our 
winters; the thermometer during the last few days 
has ranged between 12 deg. and 14 deg. of Celsius. 
‘bis state of things will, no doubt, occasion a most 
tremendous northern ice drift, the consequence of 
which you will feel in England aud other northern 
countries. ‘Lhe enormous ice blocks will be driited 
into the Atlantic, and, meltiag there, will be the cause 
of much rain, hail, and snow, with a considerable 
lowering of your mean summer temperature.’ 

“Let us hope that the worthy doctor’s prognosti- 
catious of a comfortlesssummer in Old England will 
not be realized ; here everything wears a winter as- 
pect; large blocks of srow stili about ; and en the 3rd 
iustaut we had a hesvy fall of snow. 

“There is not the smallest symptom of vegetation 
as yet, but the natives tell us that when once spring 
sets in its progress is marvellous; aud when the trees 
are in leaf this country must be beautiful. The cold 
is something awful. 

**T ans close toa fine lake called Memphamagog, 
about thirty miles long, and not more thau tlirce 
milesin its broadest part; the steamers have not yet 
commenced torun, J understand it is full of large 
trout, but it is too early to try for them. ‘l’here are 
uumerous rivers and ponds (we should call them 
lakes), all of which are full of tish. There is little or 
no game in this part of Canada, I start for Montreal 
and Niagara.—I am, &c., “Wa. Lysacur. 

“Stanstead, Lower Canada, 5th May, 1866.” 








Tuk great ocean race of the tea ships is now being 
run from China to England. The followiug, we learn 
from Hong-Kong, is a list of the competitors:—Fiery 
Cross, Serica, Ariel, Taitsing, which were to start 
first; and Sir Lancelot, Taeping, Chinaman, Ziba, 
Black Prince, and Young Lochinvar, which were to 
sail a few days after the others. 

A Monsrern Bripce.—The monster bridge, the 
largest constructed on the Lewisham and Tuabridge 
line of railway, and which is built over the road lead- 
ing from Green-street-green to the above villaze, 
contains nearly three willious of bricks. That quantity 
placed lengtihways would reach from Orpington, in 
Kent, to the city of Glasgow in Scotland, a distance 
by the old turnpike road of 426 miles; or the same 
quantity of bricks would pave fifteen acres filty-nino 
perches of pasture land. 

Tne Grass Tree.—Another natural production is 
being utilized iu Australia for supplying the wants of 
man. ‘This is the grass tree (Xanthorrhea), which 
abounds throughout the colony of Victoria, and which 
had hithertu been regarded as rather a nuisance on 
the Jand than otherwise. Mr. Dodd of St. Konan’s 
has, however, discovered thatit possesses many Ligh!) 





| important constituents, which he has. commenced ex- 
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tracting in a systematic manner, to his own great ad- 
vantage and for the benefit of society at large. He 
now obtains from the tree in great abundance a supe- 
rior sort of gum resembling shellac, gas for lighting 
purposes, strong spirits equal to the best brandy, and 
sugar. The supply of the tree is practically unlimited, 
should cultivation be resorted to. 





THE STORY OF THE CAPTAIN'S WIFE. 





“ TaLx of strange stories,” said the captain's wife. 
Her name was Mrs. Vane, and she was a pretty, black- 
eyed little woman. “Mine is the strangest I ever 
heard or read. It makes one almost feel as though 
there were two contending fates, for certainly it seemed 
ordained at one time that I should marry Harry 
Holden. Harry Holden and I had been baby lovers 
when our nurses used to take us to walk in the 
square—he in a blue tunic with gilt buttons, Tina 
white frock and red shoes, 

“Tvemember distinctly hearing our Bet say to 
the Holdens’ Bridget, that it was ‘the cunningest 
thing she ever saw,’ and that ‘she was sure we'd 
grow up lovers.’ 

“Qur mothers, who were friends, were quite as 
romantic on the subject, and declared we were made 
for each other, and somebody taught Harry to call me 
his ‘ little wife.’ 

“ Afterwards, when we were older, he used to carry 
my books home from school, and give me oranges and 
candy, and do my sums; and when school-days were 
quite over, he used to come to our house every 
Sunday evening, and sit looking at me, with his mouth 
and eyes wide open, until sometimes I burst out laugh- 
ing, and sometimes ran out of the room. 

“He was @ pretty young fellow, with bright, 
golden hair, and big blue eyes; but somehow he had 
grown up so very like a calf, that it must have been 
the first thought to enter any stranger’s mind. 

“T laughed at him and liked him, and petted and 
plagued him to my heart’s content ; but for all that, I 
had quitemadeup my mind tomarry himsome day. My 
mother expected it, and so did his ; and after all, when 
we did marry, I thought it would be better to have an 
old friend I had known all my life than a stranger. 

“There was not a bit of romance in my mind on 
the subject ; but Ilooked upon it asa settled thing, 
that every woman must marry at some period of her 
existence, just as I knew it was necessary to be chris- 
tened and to die. At sixteen, whatever is not to hap- 
pen within a few weeks seems too far off to be seriously 
dreaded or hoped for. - 

“Harry, however, was four years older than I, and 
wonderfully romantic. He tried to read Byron to me, 
and would write poetry of his own in imitation of that 
bard. He sent me valentines, and sang at me about 
broken hearts and never-ending love, and set me gig- 
gling. What he meantI hardly knew, but it was all 
very funny. Life was all merry then, and I often 
woke up laughing. They say that such people always 
end by crying more than others, and 1 half believe 
in that. 

“One day Harry Holden and I went walking by 
the river side. It was a bright summer day, but there 
had been a shower, and the air was cool and fresh. 
Allthe dusty flowers and the dry grass had been 
washed, and were bright again. 

“ The birds were singing all about us, and I set to 
work to mock them, an old habit of mine. 

“*You needn’t try,’ said Harry, ina kind of whis- 
per. ‘Naturally, your voiceis just as sweet as apy 
bird’s. Don’t you know that ?” 

“ He put his head on one side, and made great eyes 
at me, and set me off laughing, but for all that I did 
not hinder him from putting his arm around my waist 
and drawing me quite close to him—no, nor from 
taking my hand and holding it, and at last putting it 
to his lips. Was he not my ‘little lover’ when we 
were babies ? 

“*] wish you liked me balf as well as I like you,’ 
lesaid. ‘I shouldn’t eare to live if I could never 
see you. Youare dearer to me than all the world to- 
gether.’ 

“ Well, it was nice to be liked so much, and I didn’t 
giggle. 

“* You—couldn’t —feel—anything of that sort, 
could you—after a great while, for me?’ gasped Harry 
Holden next. I deliberated. 

“© Of course I shall always like father and mother 
best,’ I said; ‘after that, 1 don’t know anyone I like 
better than you.’ 

“ese Reall betiidinde” 

“*Really!’ And then his big eyes set mo off 
again. 

“He was used to my laughing. He kept one arm 
about my waist and slipped the other hand into his 
pocket, and drew out something very brilliant. 

“* What's that?’ I asked. 

‘*¢ A ring,’ he said—‘a diamond ring. If you'll 
vvear it, it will be an engagement ring; will you?’ 























“T said nothing. He took my hand and slipped the 
ring upon my finger and kissed. both. 

“* You belong to me now,’ he said. ‘Some day 
you'll be my little wife in real earnest.’ 

“ And then we went home together, betrothed. 

“We both laughed a hundred times on the way— 
I because I was merry, he because he was glad; for I 
know now that he loved me very dearly, poor, yellow- 
haired, blue-eyed Harry Holden; and for the matter 
of that, I always had liked him in a sort of sisterly 
fashion very much. 

“It was only what our friends had all expected, 
and no one was surprised; and the wedding-day was 
fixed for the next June. I should be seventeen then, 
and he twenty-one. It seemed very soon to the elder 
folks, but so far off tomethatI never thought of 
wondering whether the day would make me happy, 
or the reverse. I bad not got over my childish ideas 
of the length of a year. 

“ Before it passed, however, I began to comprehend 
my own heart. My dearest school-friend, Alice Vane, 
gave her ‘coming out’ party one evening, andI was 
there of course. There also I found her brother, a 
young sea captain, home after a three years’ cruise, 
and we danced together, sang together, atid talked 
together all the evening. He took me down tosupper, 
and waited on me home, for poor Harry was not in 
town just then; and I certainly did not remember the 
existence of my betrothed until the morning’s waking 
told me I had done wrong. 

“As for Captain Vane, he had never heard of him, 
and before he did, matters had gone quite far enough 
to excuse him for his part in the affair. We were in 
love with each other—pledged to each other by the 
kisses I had permitted him to take, and by the vows 
I had listened to with my head upon his bosom. No 
prior engagement could be more binding; nothing 
could be so terrible to either of us as separation. 

“So we did what lovers sometimes do under such 
circumstances—defied the wrath of parents and in- 
dignant friends, and ran away with each other. We 
were married before we were overtaken, and all the 
repreaches which were heaped upon us could not dis- 
solve the bonds which bound us. 

“They left me with my husband, and went back 
home, vowing never to forgive me. They never did. 
I was wretched because of it, and wrote many a pleading 
letter; but when they died, it was still without a 
loving word. They left all they had to a charity, and 
ignored my very existence. 

“ Perhaps I deserved the treatment, but I felt it 
keenly. 

“ As for Harry Holden, I seldom thought of him. I 
hardly fancied his love very strong. It seemed a 
trivial, boyish thing to me, and on my wedding-day 
I had sent back his ring. 

“ T hoped and believed that he would soon find some 
one to take my place, and soon forget to blame myself 
for trifling with him. 

“T had only my husband in all the world, at first, 
but by-and-by two little ones, a boy and a girl, were 
sent us, and when he was absent on long voyages [ 
did not feel so lonely. . 

“ We were very happy together, and our life was a 
peaceful one, unmarred by trouble, until the autumn 
of 18——, when his ship, the Seabird, was ready to 
sail from Liverpool. 

“He had been at home a long time, and I had 
grown used to having him with me, and felt as though 
I could not bear to let him go. 

“It was not often that I allowed myself to behave 
like a baby, but when I first heard that he was going, 
I put my head upon his bosom and wept bitterly. 

“T had a presentiment of evil, and could not bear 
to say good-bye when the time came. I clung to my 
husband, and wept bitterly, and he was forced at the 
last moment to unclasp my hands. 

“*You are nervous, my dear,’ he said. ‘I never 
knew you to feel thus before.’ 

“ And certainly I never had been oppressed by such 
a weight of grief and terror in all my life. There was 
something in it certainly besides nervousness. It 
clung to me night and day, and I scarcely knew 
whether my waking or sleeping dreams were most 
terrible. So positive was I that this foreboded evil, 
that when at last news came to me that the Seabird 
had not yet been heard of, it was only what I had ex- 

ted 


a? ‘Dont’t talk to me of hoping,’ I said. ‘ There is 
no hope left. If the Seabird is ever heard of it will be 
only as a wreck.’ 

“They strove to comfort me, but in vain; and when 
at last the fact that the Seabird was-a wreck became 
a certainty, I was prepared for the bitter news, and 
knew already that 1 wasa widow. — 

“Captain Vane had never made his fortune. His 
money went, in one way or another, as fast as it was 
earned. And soon I found that I was about to learn 
a new lesson—one 1 had never learned before in all 
my life—the bitter lesson of poverty. 

“ Little by little the few pounds that remained to 





me were spent, and such things as could be parted 
with were sold, and at last I settled down to tho 
drudgery of sewing fora living. It was hard work 
for one who had lived an idle life so far, but while 
health lested I earned my bread. My children never 
suffered—for that 1 thanked heaven. 

“ At last, however, I caught a bad cold, whick 
settled on my lungs, and my eldest child was ill at the 
same time. Sickness and bitter poverty came into the 
door together, hand in hand, and often and often I 
longed to lie down and die, and be rid for ever of life’s 
troubles. 

“One night, as I sat by the black stove, in which a 
few coals only burned, nursing my ailing child upon 
my knee, a step came up the stair, and some one 
knocked at the door. I hastened to open it, and found 
without a gentleman, ruddy and tall, with golden 
hair, and blue eyes, that shone like a child's in tho 
warm lamplight. 

“* You don’t remember me, I am afraid, Mrs. Vane,’ 
he said. 

“ And the instant he spoke I saw that it was Harry 
Holden, What could I do butask him in. Andoneco 
in, I felt gladder than I can tell to see his familiar face. 
He took my boy upon his knee, and stroked his dark 
hair, and for a good while said absolutely nothing. 
Then, in a kind of random way, and as though we 
had but parted a day or two before, he began to tell 
me about the people I had known ; who were married, 
and who to be married, and wlio were dead. 

“ He had altered a good deal, but he was the Harry 
Holden of long ago at heart yet, with the same 
peculiar bashful air about him, and the same heavy 
awkwardness of motion which had once reminded me 
of a calf. Icould not laugh at him now though; I 
was too glad to see him. 

“That was the first visit, but not the last. He came 
often afterthat; and when he did not, some token of 
his presence reached us. Wines and jellies for the 
ailing, toys for the children, books for me. I strove 
to refuse them, I almost resolved to send them back. 
Now and then I felt that I was wrong in accepting 
such favours; but, wrong or right, I could not hurt 
his feeliogs as I should have done by any rebuff of his 
kindness, 

“ All the while he acted to me as a brother might, 
and asa brother I began to love him. Soon I felt 
doubly lonely when he did not come up the long, 
dark stairs at eventide; and the children, whom he 
_ taught to call him Uncle Harry, loved him dearly 
also. 4 
“So the time passed on; and at last he had been 
in the habit of visiting us for a year, and half tho 
pleasure of our lives was due to him. Sometimes I 
felt frightened when I thought of it. 

“It was my birthnight. I was sitting by tle fire, 
in a deep reverie. ‘The children wereusleep, and the 
hands of the old clock were pointing to the hour of 
nine, when there came the old familiar knock at the 
door. It was very late, and I wondered he should 
come at such an hour; and wondered more at the 
strange, grave face he wore. 

“He drew a chair to my side and sat down, with 
his hand upon the back of mine. 

“* This is your birthday, is it not, Beulah ?’ he said. 

“I bowed my head. 

“*V’ve brought you a present,’ he said. ‘I don’t 
know whether you remember this or not,’ aud he took 
from his pocket a riug aud laid it on my kuee. 

“T knew it in an instant. It was the one he had 
given me so long ago. The one I had sent back to 
him upon my wedding-day. 

“*You wore that once, Beulah,’ he said. ‘I told, 
you then if you would keep it, it would be an engage- 
ment ring. I say the same to-night. I never loved 
anybody but you. I never shall. Youchose a better 
and a handsomer man than J, and I don’t wonder at 
your choice. But now I wish you'd try tu forget wy 
faults, and remember only how I love you. You'll 
never regret making me happy, Beulah.’ 

“He arose as he spoke, aud went towards the 
door, 

“*Don’t answer now,’ he said. ‘Wait until to- 
morrow. Thinkit over. I’m rich, and your children 
will be mine. I love you, and you are louely. Don't 
answer now; think it over.’ 

“ And before I could speak he was gone. 

“ Thinkit over. Ay, I did, until my brain ached. 
I liked him, though I did not love him ; and he had 
said truly my children would find a father in him, and 
I a friend I needed. 

“ Yet the bitter pang of my loss was never so great 
as when I half-resolved to be untrue to my dead love, 
and give my hand to another. 

“| paced the floor all night—thinking, thinking, 
thinking. I prayed for help; I dared not trust my- 
self. At last I resolved to tell the whole truth to 
Harry, never to deceive him. He could have but a 
divided heart, yet if that contented him he might have 
me. On this resolve Islept, aud awoke to find irstill 
strong within me. 
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“ That evening Harry came again. As bofore he 
sat beside me, and looked into my eyes. 

“* Will you wear the ring ?’ he asked. 

“TI put my band in his, 

“*You wrong yourself in asking me,’ I said. ‘A 
young heart, yet untouched, alone is worth the win- 
ning. Mine has been given already to another ; even 
in the grave another has it yet. 1 respect you—I, in 
sisterly fashion, even love you ; but not as you must 
wish. Better leave me.’ 

‘* ‘I'd rather have your respect, your sisterly love, 
than a stronger feeling from any other woman,’ he 
said, and took the ring from my hand, and slipped it 
on my finger. ‘ Wear it,’ he said, pleadingly ; and I 
did not remove it. 

“ After awhile, sitting quietly together, he put his 
arm about me and kissed me. Something dropped 
wet upon my cheek ashe did so—I think it was a 
tear. 

“So for the second time I wore [larry Holden’s 
ring, and was his betrothed wife. 

“One morning, about three months or more after 
this, he came for me to go out with him. There 
was no fuss about the affair. I had a new pair 
of gloves and a pretty bonnet, and he wore a white 
vest—that was all; but we were going to be married. 

“The day before I had seen his house newly 
furnished for my home coming, and had learnt, as he 
exhibited its beauties to me, how much he built upon 
the future. 

“The thought of making anyone so happy made my 
heart light again, and I know my face was more theface 
of my youth than it had been for years as I walked 
through the streets that morning towards the clergy- 
man’s house, with Harry. 

“Tt was not far away, and a servant who opened 
the door for us invited us into the parlour, with the 
information that bis master would be with us pre- 
sently. It was a large parlour, with folding doors, 
which were closed, and in the parlour beyond them 
some one was talking in an excited tone: a deep, 
earnest voice, which reminded me of one for ever 
silent. 

“*T must find her!’ were the first words I heard. 
‘But the time is so long, and I have searched so 
eagerly, that I fear she must be dead. I thought 
you might help me. I know she was always strict 
in her religious duties, and, if she lives, goes to some 
church still. She belonged to yours.’ 

“*Tn the former pastor's time,’ said a voice I knew 
for the clergyman’s. ‘But there have been changes 
here—unfortunate schisws—and half the members 
went one way, and half another. I wish I could help 
you; perhaps I can.’ 

“** Heaven grant it,’ said the deep voice again. 

“I clutched Harry’s arm. 

“*Whose voice is that ?’ I whispered. 

“*Tt cannot be his!” said Harry, in hoarse, un- 
natural tones. ‘ The sea cannot give up its dead.’ 

“We listened still. 

“* Mine has been a bard fate,’ said the voice again. 
‘Fancy it: five years upon a desert island ; five years 
of watching and waiting and despairing! Four of them 
utterly solitary ; for the first mate, who had been cast 
ashore with me, died at the end of the first one. 
And now, after all, to suffer so! Not to know whether 
my wife is living or dead; to be able to find no trace 
of her or of my children! Oan I livethrough it?’ 

“* Harry,’ I said, ‘are we mad—amI? it must be 
his voice; let me go.’ 

“*Tt cannot be,’ he said, keeping my hand tight. 
‘Hush!’ 

“The minister was speaking now. 

“* Have trust in heaven,’ he said. ‘ Have trust in 
God. He has delivered you from great peril. He 
will aid you if it be His will. Trust in Him, Captain 


Vane.’ 

“T sank upon my knees. ‘Oh, thank heaven!’ I 
panted. ‘The sea has given up its dead; it is my 
husband.’ 


“But even at that moment I looked upon poor 
Harry’s face, wondering if living beings ever turned 
so deathly pale and rigid. He bent over me as I 
knelt, and with his ice-cold fingers took the ring from 
mine. 

“*Let me keep this,’ he said. ‘You have worn it 
twice, and it is twice blest to me. Your happiness 
has just commenced; mine ends here. Good-bye, 
Beulab.’ 

‘He kissed my forehead as he spoke, and lifted me 
to my feet. 

** Wait one moment before you meet him,’ he said, 
and turned quickly. 

“T heard his step upon the carpet. I heard the door 
close after him, and the next moment had parted the 
barrier which divided me from my husband, and I was 
in his arms. 

“ He did not ask me how I came there then, and I 
never told lim afterwards. 

“*T had heard all the story he had to tell—his ship- 
wreck, his sojourn on the desert island, and his 





search for me; and poor Harry had said rightly, my 
happiness commenced that night. 

“I hope his did not end. I hope he long ago found 
some one to love him as he loved me, but I have 
never seen him since.” 

And there the captain's wife ended her story, and 
left us to think it over. M.H.P. 





FACETIZ. 


An IrnisHMan being asked at breakfast how he came 
by “that black eye,” said be ‘slept on his fist.” 

E1enr hours’ work ; eight hours’ play ; eight hours’ 
sleep, and eight shillings a day, is the motto of an 
association of workmen, in Lancashire. 

Wuen the hustings were being erected in Edin- 
burgh on the day following thaten which Dr. Pritchard 
was sentenced to his doom,a plain countrywoman, 
with wondering pitiful eyes, went uptoa person stand- 
ing near, andasked him the simple question—“ Eh, 
me! is that for Pritchard ?” “ No,” was the explana- 
tion ; “ it’s for Adam Black.” “ Eh, dear me!” said the 
tender-hearted body, “ wha has he poisoned ?” 

DIETARY AT THE HOM@OPATHIC HOSPITAL. 

Take a robin’s leg—mind, the drumstick merely, 

Put it in a tub filled with water nearly; 

Set it out of doors in a place that’s shady, 

Let it stand a week—three days if for a lady. 

Drop a spoonful into a five-pail kettle, 

Which shall be made of tin, or any baser metal ; 

Fill the kettle up—put it on a-boiling, 

Strain the liquor well, to prevent it oiling; 

An atom addof salt; for thickening, one rice kernel, 

And use to light the fire, The Homeopathic Journal. 

Let the liquor boil—half-an-hour—no longer, 

(If for a man, of course, you'll make it stronger.) 

Should you now desire that the soup be flavoury, 

Stir it once around with a stalk of savory. 

When the broth is made, nothing can exceed it; 

Then, three times a day, let the patient smell it. 

If he chance to die—say, ‘twas Nature did it; 

If he chance to live—give the soup the credit. 


“ Huspanp, I can’t express my detestation of your 
conduct.”-—“Well, dear, I’m very glad you can’t.” 

Srxce the sun of fashion has dried up.the water- 
falls, the ladies havetaken to wearing water wheels. 

ALL nonsense—getting up with larks in the morn- 
ing, when you've been up on a lark all night. 

Way is a man opening the envelope of a letter like 
a startled fox? Because he breaks cover. 

A youne lady, whose father is improving the 
family mansion, insists upon having a beau window 
put in for her benefit. ; 

A GERMAN writer says a young girl is a fishing- 
rod; the eyes are the hook, the smile the bait, the lover 
the gudgeon, and the marriage the batter in which he 
is fried. What will the girls say of that German ? 

A GENTLEMAN advertises “ for a horse for a lady of 
dark colour, a good trotter, and of styli:h action! ‘Tho 
horse must be young, ‘and have a long tail about fif- 
teen hands high !” 

A coxcoms having told a lady that he knew her 
thoughts by her eyes. “Do you ?” says she, ‘then 1’m 
sure you will keep them a secret, for they are no way 
to your advantage.” 

JUST SO. 


“Sir,” said an old Scotch woman to her minister. 
“T diona ken a part of your sermon yesterday.” 

“Indeed! what was it?” Pr 

“You said the apostle used the figure of circumlo- 
cution, and I dinna ken what it means.” 

“Is thatall? It’s very plain. The figure of cir- 
cumlocution is merely a periphrastic mode of diction.” 

“Oh! ah! is that all?” said the good woman; 
“what a puir fool I were not to understand that !” 


Martrer or Fact.—At a naval court-martial, lately 
held, the following dialogue is said to have taken 
place between one of the witaesses and the court :— 
“ Are you a Protestant?” ‘No, sir.’ “ What are 
you then?” “ Captain of the foretop.” 

Tit ror Tat.—Quilp had a very indifferent meal 
at an eating-house the other day, and having finished 
it, deposited a counterfeit piece of fractional currency 
on the counter. ‘*That’s bad,” says the attendant. 
** Well,” said Quilp, “‘I had a bad dinner.” 

Driamonp cut Diamonp.—The men recently em- 
ployed at the Mersey Steel and Iron Works, to the 
number of several hundreds, are now on strike; 
and they deem it to be to their interest to prevent, if 
they can, any one else getting work there. Their zeal 
in this direction has, however, overlea itself. A 
number of file-grinders from Sheffield recently came 
to the works to ask for employment, but were in- 
formed that labourers of their class were not em- 
ployed in the works. Their informant, however, 


‘| Tompkins, will 


if they chose to represent themselves to certain men 
whom he pointed out at some distance from the works. 
as ‘‘puddlers,” and to state that they were intending 
to apply for work there, they would probably meet 
with good fortune. So it happened. They had not 
got far from the works when they were stopped by 
the representatives of the men on strike, to whom they 
told their tale according to the hints they had re- 
ceived, and, no doubt greatly to their surprise, received 
25s. each, on the promise that they would leave the 
town. 

CrapBep Companton.—A crusty old bachelor says, 
some ladies sprinkle their husbands with tears ‘in 
order that they may sweep the casli out of their 
pockets, just as people usually sprinkle the floor 
before sweeping it in order to bring down the dust. 

A Frencnmay, on arriving in London, and finding 
himself utterly unobserved, no official asking his 
passport, no policeman dogging his steps, no mayor 
demanding his business, felt sad and lonely, and ex- 
claimed that he was taken no more notice of than if he 
was a little dog. 

Fisninec ConuxpruM.—What fish may be said to 
be out of placo? “A Perch in a bird’s cage; a Skate 
in a cutler's shop; 4 Plaice on the top of au omuibus; 
a Sole at the bottom of your boot; Whiting cleaving 
plate; and a Mussel in a lady’s neck,” 

TAKE It. 

Many years ago a countryman called ona physician 
in York. He was in the depths of a dyspeptic despair, 
as often happens with the chawbacons. ‘I'he doctor 
gave him some plain advice as to his food, making 
a thorqugh change, and ended by writing a pre- 
scription for some tonic, saying, ‘Take that, and como 
back in a fortnight.” 

In ten days Giles came in, blooming and happy, 
quite well. The doctor was delighted, and not a little 
proud of his skill. He asked to see what he had given 
him. Giles said he hadn’t got it. 

“ Where was it?” 

“T took it, sir.” 

“ Pook it? what have you done with it?” 

“T ate it, sir. You told me to takeit.’’ 


Wuica 1s Wuicu.—“ What's that ar a picture on?” 
asked a countryman in a print store the other day of 
the proprietor, who wasturning over some engravings. 
“That is Joshua commanding the sun to stand still.” 
“Oh, which is Josh and which is his son ?” 


Tue Americansare good atsaving themselves labour 
by substituting machinery for hand-work. Their last 
invention is a cradle-rocker. When the child is put 
to rest the mother winds it up—the cradle, not the 
baby—and forthwith the child is rocked to sleep. 

Tr happened to Mr. 0." Kean, in the far West of 
America, that he played Richard III., and when 
seated and rehearsing the part, observed to the actors 
around him, that it was customary forcourtiers to un- 
cover in the presence of the King, a little matter 
which they had neglected. The reply of one of them 
was, “Gaess we know nothing about Kings down 
here.” 

Wuo'’s to Hotp Him ?—John Randolph is said 
upon one occasion to have visited a race-course. A 
flash-looking stranger offered to bet him 500 pounds 
upon the result of the race, and introducing his com- 
panion, said, “Mr. Randolph, my friend her, Squire 
hold the stakes.” “But, sir,” 
squeaked the orator of Roanoke, “who will hold 
Squire Tompkins after I give him my money ?” 

Persian Justice.—A Persian merchant, comsain- 

ing heavily of some unjust sentence, was told by the 
judge to go tothe cadi. ‘But the cadi is your uncle,” 
urged the plaintiff. ‘‘Then you can go to the grand 
vizier.” “ But his secretary is your cousin.” “ ‘Then 
you may go to the sultan.” “ But his favourite sultaua 
is your niece.” “ Well, then, go to Lucifer!” “ Puoh! 
pooh !—head of the family !” said the merchant, as ho 
left the court in despair. 
Tue NumsBer or THE Beasr.—Lord Macaulay 
had used to tell a story of being bored about “ the 
Number of the Beast” when he wasin India. He ar- 
rived late at a clergyman’s bungalow up the country, 
and was much fatigued. After supper, fancy his dis- 
may when his host said: “ Mr. Macaulay,.I positively 
cannot let you retire till you state your opinion as to 
the Number of the Beast.” “I answered on the spot, 
‘I have no doubt as to what was foreshadowed by that 
mystical number—the British House of Commons! 
The numbers elected—658 —the three clerks at the 
table, the serjeant-at-arins, and the deputy-sergeaut, 
the librarian, and the two doorkeepers, making 666,’ 
and I rushed to my couch.” 

Tue Peopie or JARRow Hoaxep.—A few daysago 
some foolish sparks in Jarrow commissioned the town 
crier to perambulate the streets and announce that on 
the following day a Government diver would be in 
Jarrow, and in the course of the day would dive from 





probably taking pity on their position, told them that 
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number of wonderful experiments; and, as the ex- 

riments would be accoinpanied with some danger to 

rsons in the vicinity, and were also to be conducted 
with great secrecy, the people were requested to avoid 
going near the quay. It is needless, of course, to say 
that some thousands were attracted to the scene, and 
stood and gazed in vain. The perpetrators of the joke 
were upon the scene, and enjoyed the inish of their 
little freak immensely, the greatest fun being to see 
the folks, after waiting some couple of how's, shirk off 
home with faces which plainly spoke of great disap- 

intment, and of the fact that they had been 
egregiously sold. 

A SKETCH FROM GARRISON SOCIETY. 

Mamma—* Now, miss, have you written down the 
distinctions of rank on your card, as I told you?” 

Alice—“ Yes, Ma.” 

Mamma—“ Very well, then recollect you've no ex- 
muse this time ; and if I catch you dancing with any- 
one below a captain, you don’t go out for a month !”— 

ie Punch. 

ScIENTIBIC INTELLIGENCE.—At the next meeting 
of the Horticultural Society a paper will be read 
“On the Cooess of the Cucumber.” Punch. 

Tue Riegut Maw 1x THe Ricur Prace.—The 
Prussian General, Fliess, is reported to have crossed 
the Eider at the head of the troops destined for the 
ocoupation of Holstein. Having regard to the inten- 
tions of the force, should not the name be spelt, as it 
is pronounced, ‘* Fleece ?”— Punch. 

ALARMING-News.—Considerfble consternation has 
been excited in the burlesque world by the statement 
that before long one of the Landseer lions will be 
placed in situ.— Fun. 

Tue Tre 0’ Day.—An Irishman of our acquaint- 
ance, with a leaning for potheen, being asked what 
part of the day he liked best, answered, without hesi- 
tation, the *‘ still” hours of night.—Fun. 

Ocean’s PLay.—A member of our staff, who has 
just landed at Dover, says that he has discovered the 
neaning of ‘‘ the gambolling” of the waves spoken of 
by the poet. The swell and motion of the steamboat 
convinced him that it was “ pitch and toss.”—Fun. 

Auu’s Fist THat comes To nis Ner!—A con- 
temporary says, “ The attempts to introduce trout ova 
into India is a total failure. A goodthing too! The 
diet of salmon would be about as bad as possible in 
that climate.” Our friend might just as well say that 
the cattle plague is advantageous use venison 
doesn’t agree with everybody. Fun. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


How to Puriry Bap Warer.—We wonder that 
travellers do not carry with them a little bottle of per- 
manganate of potass, a few drops of which would 
speedily purify any water. A friend of ours, who 
has just returned from India, tells us that he has de- 
rived the greatest benefit from itsemployment. In 
cases where the water was turbid, and tasting and 
smelling of decaying organic matter, the addition of 
afew drops of the solution of the permanganate made 
it in a few minutes as clear and sweet a8 spring 
water. 





TO PRESERVE SPRING RHUBARB. 


Prepare the rhubarb as follows :—Take 1 lb. of the 
stalks after they are pared, and cut them into short 
lengths, and put them into a quarter of a pint of water 
previously boiled with 6 oz. of loaf sugar, and simmer 
the fruit in it for about ten minutes. It willthen form 
a sort of compote, which is preferable to the un- 
dressed rhubarb for spring tarts. 

For rhubarb jam, to each pound of the young stalks, 
pared and cut as above, add an equal weight of good 
sugar in fine powder; mix them well together, and 
let them remain about a quarter of an hour, then turn 
them into a preserving jar; heat them gently till ten- 
der, then boil them rapidly, stirring them well for 
about half-an-hour. This jam will be of excellent 
flavour, and will serve well for open or laid tarts. 

Another way is to boil gently together, for three 
hours, an equal weight of fine sugar and rhubarb 
stalks, with the juice and grated rind of a lemon to 
each pound of the fruit. When the true flavour of the 
fruit is much liked, the lemon-peel should be omitted. 
A very good jam may be made with 6 oz. less of 
sugar to the pound, by boiling the rhubarb gently for 
an hour before it is added. 

Rhubarb jelly isa novel supper dish. It may be 
made as fine as apple jelly, but requires longer boil- 
ing before the sugar is added, and a little isinglass 
may be requisite. 

For rhubarb wine, to every. pound of bruised green 
stalks put a quart of spring water; let it stand three 
days, stirring it twice a-day ; then press it and strain 
it through a sieve, and to every gallon of the liquor 


every five gallons add a bottle of white brandy; hang 
a little isinglass in the cask, suspended by a string, 
and stop it closely; in six months, if the sweetness 
be sufficiently off, bottle it for use, otherwise ‘let it 
stand in the cask somewhat longer. 





WAS ANY ONE ASKING FOR ME? 


* Little lilies, wake up, don’t nod any more ; 
Sweet yellow-birds, watch from the apricot tree; 
Stoop, jessamine, over the porch to the door, 
If you hear anybody come asking for me.” 
So the lilies they bowed, 
The birds twittered loud, 
And the jessamine whispered, “ We'll see.” 


Fair little Mabel tripped over the hill, 
Quite sure she could trust to them all; 
While she went to the cottage, around by the mill, 
Coming back by the Overshot Fall. 
And the birds heard her say, 
As she turned away, 
“*T shall be in no hurry at all.” 


“Somebody must wait if somebody comes, 
Somebody was cross-yesterday 
And to-day will be sorry; come, Tiger! good dog, 
Come, take care of Mabel, I pray. 
Old Tiger won't scold, 
If down by the wold 
She should meet an old friend by the way.’ 


Pretty Mabel looked over her shoulder the while, 
Singing songs that her heart prompted not, 
Till the prints of her little feet measured a mile 
On the road to the mill and the cot. 
But the song had a quaver, 
The footsteps a waver, 
All the way to the mill and the cot. 


Then she came to the fall and she sat by the spray, 
‘Let him wait awhile longer,” said she; 
And so lingered long, flinging ferns on the wave, 
Watching each, outward bound to the sea, 
By the soft waters rush, 
Tn the afternoon hush, 
Sat Mabel alone thoughtfully. 


* * * * * 


Little lilies, wake up, you are watchers, you know; 
Yellow-birds, balance tip-toe to hear ; 
Pale jessamine, listen; a footstep! ho! ho! 
Jealous Robin is hastening near, 
Somebody draws nigh, 
Somebody looks shy. 
“Miss Mabel?” “Miss Mabel’s not here.” 


The wee golden clappers in lily bells rung, 
The jessamine woke up to stare ; 
And the jubilant yellow-birds mockingly sung, 
“ Pretty Mabel, sweet Mabel, not there.” 
Somebody looked down, 
On the road damp and brown, 
And so traced the fugitive pair. 
* * * * 
The sun kissed her cheek as he bid her adieu! 
Stole the gold from the coils of her hair, 
Till it purpled in shadow that darkening grew 
Over Mabel asleep lying there. 
On the slippery edge 
Of the dangerous ledge, 
So helpless, so young and so fair. 


Cry louder, good Tiger! look over the hill 
Till somebody turns at your call; 
Ob, hasten, somebody, for Mabel’s asleep 
On the ledge of the Overshot Fall. 
Lie still, little Mabel, 
Arms willing and able 
Will save you from death at the fall. 


Like a flower he gathered the poor, frightened child, 
Like a flower she lay on his breast, 
As he whispered, “ Somebody is sorry ;”—and then, 
And then—I don’t know all the rest. 
And Tiger won't tell, 
I know very well, 
How meekly somebody confessed. 


* 


E. L. 








GEMS. 


Se.risuness.—lIt is easier to set a man against all 
the world than to make him fight with himself. 

WE every day sacrifice principles which we esteem, 
through fear of being blamed by people whom we de- 
spise. 

Tue tears we shed for those we love are the streams 
which water the garden of the heart, and without 
them it would be dry and barren, and the gentle 
flowers of affection would perish. 

Man is designed for an active being, and his spirit, 
ever restless, if not employed upon worthy and digni- 
fied objects, will often sather engage in mean and low 





connected with indolence ; and knowledge is no less 
necessary in strengthening the mind, than in pre- 
serving the purity of the affections and the heart. 

Ir is vain to put your finger in the water, and, 
pulling it out, look for a hole; and equally vain to 
suppose that, however large a space you occupy, tle 
world will miss you when you die. 

Tne most important truth cannot be too early 
learned, nor the journey that leads heavenward too 
soon begun. ‘The enemy is awake while we slumber, 
and if we neglect to cultivate the good seed, his tares 
will cover all the surface. 








STATISTICS. 





Tue yield of petroleum in the United States 
during the last five years has been as follows: 
—1861, 24,000,000 gallons; 1862, 40,000,000; 1863, 
70,000,000; 1864, 87,000,000; 1865, 91,160,000. 
The product is now 14,000 barrels per day. 

Austria has now 800,000 men under arms, Prussia 
600,000, Bavaria 80,000, Saxony 35,000, Hanover 
20,000, Baden 20,000, Hesse 30,000, and Italy at least 
800,000. A large proportion of these men are drawn 
from peaceful pursuits to meet the contingency of 
war. : 

Recentcy a returu was issued, showing that in the 
year 1865 the quantities of coals, cinders, culm, and 
patent fuel exported from the United Kingdom, were 
as follows :—Coals, 8,861,403 tons; cinders, 294,529 
tons; culm, 14,545 tons; and patent fuel, 112,737 
tons. The quantities of coal and patent fuel brought 
to London in 1865 were—Coals, 5,909,940; und patent 
fuel, 12,426. 

Sucar 1n FRrance.—The quantity of beet-root 
sugar made in France to the end of March from the 
beginning of the season was 259,599 tons, agaigst 
144,788 tons in the season 1864-65 to the same time, 
or an increase of 114,810 tons over last year. As 
the French sugar consumption is only put down at 
250,000 to 260,000 tous, France will this year produce 
on her own soil more than suflicient for her consump- 
tion. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





No fewer than 10.000 clergymen in this kingdom 
occupy benetices of less value than £150 a year. 

Tue flitch of bacon custom will be revived again 
this year at Dunmow. 

Tue cost of the Skerryvore lighthouse was £86,978. 
The Bell Rock lighthouse cost £60,000. 

A PREPARATION of paraffin, devoid of smell or taste, 
has been made, which, it is said, will preserve meat 
for an indefinite time. 

Mr. W. Dunpar has leased the rivér of Wick, and 
is about to establish an eel fishery for the London 
market, 

Royat Sturcron.—A fine specimen of this royal 
fish, weighing 106 lbs., was caught at Messrs. Ander- 
son’s salmon tishings, Stirling. 

Tue flags of the Italian volunteers bear on one 
side the Roman she-wolf and on the other the lion of 
St. Mark. 

Tue reduced duty of one farthing per mile on 
stage coaches and omnibuses will take effect on and 
after the 2nd of July. 

Urwarps of 400 clerks, many of them family men, 
and advanced in life, have been thrown out of employ- 
ment in London in consequence of the recent bank 
failures. 

A Pegapopy fund is being raised in London, ont 
of which itis proposed to erect a statue to the princely 
benefactor of the poor of the metropolis, and to esta- 
blish some other perpetual memorial of his munifi- 
cence. 

Tue National House of Representatives has passed 
a Bill granting to any person who sinks an Artesian 
well on the line of any mail route in New Mexico, 
Arizona, Celorado, and the Colorado desert, a grant 
of 640 acres of land, including the well itself. 

Tue Ven. Archdeacon of Sarum, in the diocese of 
Salisbury, has sued some twenty churchwardens for 
the payment of his visitation fees. In one case, 
for an original claim of £2 5s., 2 levy was made for 
£13 14s., and a horse and phacton sold for £19. In 
another.case some pigs were seized, and £9 13s. 9d. 
paid for their release. 

Tue bust of Captain Speke has been erected at 
Taunton in the shire-hall, with an inscription from 
the pen of Sir Henry Rawlinson. Speke is recorded 
as“ The discoverer of the sources of the Nile”— 
marked asa quotation. Does this form of testimonial 
mean that Sir Henry disputes the fact of discovery, 
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pursuits, than suffer the tedious and listless feelings 


like so many other geographers ? 
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NOTICES 'TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








Sreriixc.—The Bank of England was first incorporated 
on the 3rd of August, 1722. There have been several revi- 
sions of its Charter since that time. 

Tom B. and Tom M.—‘‘Tom B.,” twenty-one, 5 ft. 6} in. in 
height, light blue eyes and light chestnut hair; and a good 
singer. “Tom M.,” twenty, fair complexion: 

Axzext, forty, a widower, with a competency. Respon- 
dent must be of respectability, good temper, dark or bluo 
eyes, age about thirty or thirty-tive; and must have a little 
money, 

Exnast, nineteen, 5 ft. 10 in., respectably connected, a me- 
chanic, with a sufficient income to maintain a wife comfort- 
ably, good expectations, steady habits, and an excellent tem- 
per. The lady should not be over eighteen. “Ernest” is 
not particular as to looks, so that she is amiable. 

Ronertus, twenty-three, 5 ft. 7 in. in height, a non-com- 
missioned officer in her Majesty's service, dark complexion, 
owing to service in Chinaand Japan. Respondent must be 
about twenty, amiable, and domesticated. Thinks “ Linnie” 
would be suitable. 

Nene, eighteen, 5 ft. 4 in. in height, well educated, a soli- 
citor’s clerk. Respondent must be from fifteen to seventeen, 
a brunette; an orphan. or an only child, who has no money 
preferred. She must also be of a warm, enthusiastic tem- 
perament, fond of poetry and music, the former especially. 

Horervt, thirty, 5 ft. 7 in. in height, brown hair, dark 
brown eyes, and dark complexion; he is the son of a first- 
class tradesman who has more than one business, and 
branches in England and other countries, neither smokes 
nor drinks. The lady must be well-educated, and sey whe- 
ther she has ever been in service. 

Po.rricran.—You are.right: the late Lord Palmerston’s 
insight into human nature was as deep as his experience in 
the European politics of his time. Judging from his own 
past and present he wisely foretold that the question of the 
Duchies of Schleswig-Holstein would be “a match that 
would ignite the whole of Europe”—a prediction now 
quoted all over Europe as verified. 

T. F. C. anv J. F., both of good position in the royal navy, 
desire to meet with two young domestic servants; they must 
be loving and good-tempered. Money no object. “T. F.C.” 
and “J. F." have both saved a little money, and would like 
to settle comfortably on shore. “T. F.C." is twenty-one, 
5 ft. 4 in. in height, has dark brown hair, blue eyes, and is 
of a good-tempered disposition ; “J. Ff.” istwenty-three, 5 ft. 
7 in. in height, has dark brown curly hair, hazel eyes, and 
considered handsome and intelligent. 

Mary Exivor.—You act prudently by refusing the ad- 
dresses of a suitor who wishes to preserve an incognito, as 
regards your family. No man with honourable intentions 
would object to the parents of the object of his regard being 
informed of his suit, and to have their sanction to the pro- 
gress of it. You must for the present decline any farther 
invitation to the house of the *‘ mutual friend,” with whose 
family your mysterious admirer is residing. The moth gets 
singed by going too near the lighted candle. 

Aw Ixquiner.—Mail coaches were first established in 1784, 
and are now superseded by the railway trains. An effort 
to revive the old and pleasant custom, when time is not an 
object, of travelling by coach and four, has just been made 
between Brighton and London, the distance being gone 
ever in five hours. The novelty may make the speculation 
answer during the summer mouths: but tive hours against 
one will spoil it for the winter, The first railway act (a 
private one) was passed in August, 1798. 

JacitxtHa.—Why not marry? If your carte de visite is 
truthful, you are young, very pretty, and, judging by the 
features, very good-tempered—just the object to attract re- 
gard, andif your mind corresponds with your person, you 
must be a rare prize for some one to draw in the lottery of 
life; but you need not be in a hurry to put yourself into the 
wheel. lf youare prudent and patient the Right man will 
make his appearance at the Rigit time, and then you will 
throw your notion of perpetual celibacy to the winds, 

Kate Kearney,aged twenty-three, from the Emerald Isle, 
wants a husband. She is not particylar about the pecuniary 
status of an applicant for her hand, as she has an indepen- 
dence of her own, which she will share with any one of ap- 
propriate age, good temper, domestic habits, and unques- 
tionable character. He need not be quite as beautiful as 
Adonis, or quite as ugly a8 an ogre; consequently, some- 
thing between both will saffice, but no mere itortune-hunter 
need apply. Cartes de visite to be exchanged. 

Anprew Jounstone.—No doabt the illness that prevails in 
your family may be justly attributed to your having gone to 
reside in your newly-erected house, before it was sufficiently 
dry tobe inhabited with safety to health. Half the colds 
that are now complained of may be traced to that cause, 
and itis so easy to test the fact whethera new house is 


sally resorted to. It is only requisite to gene a plate filled 
with fresh lime, carefully weighed, in each room of anewly- 
built house, ail the doors and windows being then closcly 
shut, and to leave it undisturbed for twenty-four hours. At 
the expiration of that time carefully weigh the lime again, 
each plate separately, and if it proves only one per cent. 
heavier than when it was first deposited it is a certain proof 
that the place is damp, and cannot be yet inhabited with 
safety to health. Considering the immense number of new 
dwellings now in course of erection aronnd London, and the 
eugerness with which they are tenanted, such an easy mode 
of detecting danger ought not to be neglected. 

Cuaruie E., 5 ft. 11 in. in height, good temper, of a loving, 
cheerful disposition; and a gentleman by birth. Respon- 
dent must be about twenty, ladylike, very affectionate, and 
fond of home, with a small fortune. 

A Fricnrexep One.—Pluck up your spirits. Remember 
that in past years when the cholera raged the most, that 
fear killed more people than the disease itself. As for the 
reverend doctor's prediction, that cholera is sure to break 
out amongst us before twelve months have passed, place 
your trust in Providence, live well, but regularly and tem- 
perately, obey the covert behest of the proverb that teaches 
cleanliness to be next to godliness, aud take consolation in 
the fact that the reverend doctor has signally failed in his 
réle as @ prophet. 

Sporrsmay.—A Welsher is one who having made a bet, 
and taken his adversary'’s money, is, in the event of his 
losing it, not to be found on the settling day. There are 
thousands of these men at the present time who live solely 
by this dishonest practice. The word is supposed by some 
to have had its origin from a certain Welshman, who was 
in the habit of taking commissions, and the money there- 
with, for the purchase of ponies, but “levanting,” or ab- 
sconding, when the animals were to be delivered. Others 
say that it took its origin from the well-known ditty—" Taffy 
was a Welshman, Taffy was a thief.” 


THE MAGIC cur. 
When first I kissed thy hand, and dimmed 
Its brightness with a falling tear, 
I thought my Cup of Love so brimmed 
As not one added drop to bear. 


But when I pressed those lips of thine, 
And drained their nectared sweetness up, 
Love, river-like, still poured his wine, 
Nor yet was full the Magic Cup. 


And, farther, when I pressed thee close, 
My blooming bride, for weal or woe, 
Higher the mantling ruby rose, 
But causing, still, no overflow. 


Till Love, I think, cannot afford 
With too much joy my soul to bless, 
Since ocean upon ocean poured 
Would yet not till the bottomless. N. D. B. 


Rerorter.—Supposing you were to sond communications 
toa newspaper, we cannot tell how much you ought to receive. 
Something’ would depend upon the particular paper, and 
much more upon the editor's estimate of the value of your 
communication. The best class of reporters are generally 
engaged at a salary. Others are paid for the matter they 
supply by the printed line, Lastly, he would be a very poor 
reporter who could not prepare his MS. for the compositor. 

A FRIEND oF THE Necro.~You will see by the report of 
the Commissioners appointed to investigate the subject of 
the Jamaica riots and their suppression, that while they ac- 
cord due praise to ex-Governor Eyre for the skill, prompti- 
tude, and vigour which he manifested during the early 
stages of the rebellion, they allege that the continuance of 
martial law, by his order, was longer than necessary; aud 
the punishments inflicted unnecessarily severe, &c. The re- 
sult has been that Mr. Eyre will not be reinstated as Go- 
vernor of Jamaica. 

Hyrocnonpriac.—You have adopted « suitable cognomen. 
Half of your ailments are imaginary, and the other half are 
susceptible of cure, although you doubt the fact. You have 
persisted in a sedentary life too long, and aré now feeling 
the consequence of it; but the remedy is simple if you will 
now resolve to take daily exercise in proportion to your 
strength. Itis not possible to overrate the importance of 
real muscular exercise, since no one can keep well without 
it; nothing so perfectly secures the condition on which 
health depends, and if our daily duties do not afford a suffi- 
cient amount of such exercise it should be considered a duty 
to find opportunity for it. 

M. W. L., twenty-six. The respondent must be a good, 
healthy, industrious, virtuous woman; not more than his 
own age. And though he would value the woman more 
than the money, a little to begin life with would be accept- 
able, as he has nothing but his trade, health, strength, so- 
briety, industry, and a good, kind heart to bestow. Still 
“M. W. L.” would not marry for money alone, as he thinks 
a woman is not to be bargained for; he only thinks a good 
wife with a little money would be better than a bad one 
without. “M. W. L.” is very dark, good-looking, and of 
manly appearance, and would prefer a young woman with 
light hair. He thinks “ Louisa” or “Sarah " would suit. 

G. V. F. (Northampton).—You mistake the individaal. 
The present King of Prussia only succeeded to the crown in 
January, 1861, and has never been accused of indulging in 
the bibulous tendencies of his predecessor—but if not ad- 
dicted to wine, he certainly is to war, and, with the able 
assistance of Count von Bismarck, has managed, ever since 
his accession to the throne of the Great Frederick, to keep 
the whole of Continental Europe in a state of political agita- 
tion. He is now intent upon forcing a crisis by unsheathing 
the sword, and daring the whole of the German States to 
meet him in the field; but waris as uncertuin in its results as 
law has ever been, aud it is not improbable that in the pre- 
sent case tho aggressor may ultimately have reason to re- 
gcet his temerity. 

Scnr.owk&k, aged seventeen, with a devoted lover (by the 
way, all lovers are devoted when seventeen is iu the tleld), 
tells us that “tastes differ,” and there is no just reason why 
the “Sunflower” should not have admirers as well as the 
“Violet,” though “S. M. B.,” in the correspondence of June 
23, dep the attention bestowed by young micn upon 
theformer We suspect the truth is that *Suuitower” is a 
handsome girl, magnificently endowed by nature with 








damp, or not, that itis surprising such test is not univer- 





charms that render the aid of art superfluous, aud she is 
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angry that the unobtrusive “ Violet” should be considere; 
equally atttactive. She refers to “S. M. B.'s” age, thirty-one 
as putting the latter cut of the Hymeneal market, and ha: 
evidently written in an ill-temper ; but, if she will only con. 
sult her mirror for a few seconds, we will be bound her goo, 
temper will return, and she will sympathize with “S. 4. B” 
over long-deferred hopes and expectations mocked. 


Communications Receivep:— 
C. B. is responded to by—“*M. A. M.," fair, light curly pair 
thoroughly domesticated, but has nothing tooffer but a loving 
eart. 


Carros Dor by—“ Clara,” forty, rather tall, good-looki 
dark hair, black eyes, has a goon home of ter owe, thing; 
“ Carlos Don,” the widower, would suit her if he be without 
encumbrance. 

Farrurc. by—“Anne,” twenty-three, 5 ft. 3 in. in height. 
light brown hair, and light grey eyes; an orphan, of respect: 
able family, no money, but feels sure she would make hin 
an affectionate wife, and good mother to his children. 

W. H. G. B. ano W: HD. by—* Rose” and “ Belle.” 

S. Rusty by—Violet. 

Mitiraine by—* Lizzette,” twenty-one, very pretty, dark 
complexion, dark blue eyes, black carly hair, cheertui dispo. 
sition, thoroughly domesticated, and fond of home aug 
niusic. Has nothing but a hard and heart to bestow. 

N. L, by—M. F., forty, a widow, with one child, ten years 
of age; has a shop and good business. 

J. F. by—“Z. H.,” nineteen, 5 ft. in height, dark hair ana 
eyes, dark complexion, good tempered, and loving—“ L, 11." 
eighteen, 5 {t, 3 in.-in height, with black hair, dark brown 
eyes, a brunette, good temper, and a true heart; ani— 
“ Mary,” nineteen, a native of France, cheerful, loving, ani 
good-tempered, fair hairand skin, dark eyes, and of medium 
height; well educated and domesticated. 

Henat and Ateaxt by—* Isis” and “Nina.” “Isis” js 9 
blonde, middle height, very good-tempered, and acco. 
plished; would be very happy to receive the carte of 
“Henri.” “Nina” is a brunette. very pretty, a very good 
musician, and would extremely pleased to receive the 
carte of “ Albert.” “Isis” is twenty, “ Nina" eighteen ; both 
ladies are thoroughly domesticated, and feel contident they 
would make good wives. 

A. A. by—"A Yorkshire Belle ;” she is of the stipulated 
age, p ble in app , domesticated, and accom- 
plished. 


Vincent Browstow by—“M. C. H.” a young widow, 
twenty-four, fair, cannot boast of many persona! attractions, 
and works hard for a living, but is sure she would make an 
honest, steady man a kind attentive wife—“A. E. B.” 9 
domestic servant, twenty-four, 5 ft. 2 in. in height, tolerably 
good looking, highly respectable; and possessed of a littl 
money; and—* Anne P.,” twenty-five, fair, who would like 
a husband who hates public-houses. 

Fuxvtricx by“ Beatrice de Vaughan,” sixteen, 5 ft. 1 in 
in height, fair; rosy cheeks, blue eyes, dark flaxen hair, a 
good tigure, and of a'very merry disposition—“ Minnie,” 
sixteen, tive feet in height, blue eyes, golden hair, fair, and 
considered very pretty; aund—‘ Emily,” between fifteen aud 
sixteen, brown hair, blue eyes; no money, but a loving 
heart. 

LitttAy Lee is responded to by“ Acton,” who would 
like to receive her carte, 

Hewen, Linty, Ciara, Ayn, and C. B,by—“ Nicholas,’ 
= would like to hear from either or all of these young 
adies. 

Louisa by—“J. H.,” who is of birth and rank, and who 
has a nice home for a wife—* W. T.,” twenty-one, 5 ft. § in 
in height, dark hair, small whiskers; about commencing 
business for himself; and—“ fF’. Energie,” twenty-nine, 5 ft 
6} in. in height, black hair, hazel eyes, dark moustache, no 
whiskers; in business, and doing well. 

Auice by—"“J. W. EL,” twenty-tive, tall, dark hair and 
moustache, good looking, and an income of 500/. a year, 
with expectations; and— Romayne” (Dublin), nineteen, 
5 ft. 10 in. in height, dark, blue eyes, dark brown hair, and 
light moustache ; noble by d t,in good ci ances, 
and true and manly. Whatever property “ Alice" may be 
possessed of, would, of course, be settled on herself. 
A. G. by—**Anxious,” twenty-one, in a good trade, de- 
cently educated, steady, and sober; and—* Lockwood,” ra- 
ther tal, fair, and, like “A.G.,” passable in appearance; 
has a small business of his own. 
He.ena by—“* Woolwich,” twenty-four, 5 ft. 9 in. in height, 
light brown hair, blue eyes, good looking, gentlemanly 
good figure, good temper, and amiable disposition; and— 
* Francois,” twenty-three, fair, and well connected, at pre- 
sent an attorney's clerk, with an average salary of Lil! 
per annum. 
An Enciisi Girt by—R. G. O., twenty-three, 5 ft. ia 
height. 
Minerva by—“ A. B.,” twenty-four, 6 ft. 11 in. in height, 
fair, light brown curly hair, blue eyes, good looking, and ia 
@ good situation. 
Kate by—* Willie,” twenty-five, tall, dark, with brown 
eyes, holds a position, though not very lucrative at presevt, 
a will shortly lead to @ respectable appointment «i 
ume. 
Netty by—“ Adonis,” twenty-three, 5 ft. 9 in. in height. 
fresh complexion, aud a non-commissioned officer in her 
Majesty's servico. 
Grace D. orn Constance N. by—“ Richmond,” twenty-three 
5 ft. i0 in. in height, dark, plays the piano, and isin busi 
ness; would prefer a year’scourtship ; and—* H.,” a gent!e- 
man, and an officer in the army, who wishes to marry a lad) 
of respectable family and some means. He is dark. mode- 
rately good looking, and has good prospects of promotion. 
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